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THis MAGAZINE Ik DEVOTED TO GENERAL LITKHATURE THe FINAT NUMBER, FOR MAY, iad JUST OUT, 


HECKPTION POM THE PIttss A 


NEW STANDARD BOOKS, 

{, Light: Ivs Ine.venoe on Lire anp Hearn, By Forbes 
Winslow, M.D. Feap, 8vo, $3 25, 

2. Brande’s Dictionary of Science, L!tera- 
ture, and Art, Reconstructed by the author and the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 8 vols, Svo, cloth, $32; or in half 
morocco, $42. 


3, Gwilt’s Encyclopzedia of Architecture. [e- 
edited by Wyatt Papworth; with nearly 400 additional wood- 
cuts by O. Jewitt. Svo, cloth, $27; or in half morocco, $32. 


4. The Sea and Its Living Wonders. By Pr. 
George Hartwig. Third (English) edition. 8vo, with many 
illustrations, $11. 


5. Christianity in the Cartoons, referred to Art- 
istic Treatment and Historic Fact. By W. Watkiss Lloyd, 
Illustrated with 12 photographs and 4 plates. Svo, cloth, 
price $12. 

“The author has thrown all his keen insight and refined 
feeling into his analysis; and it. will probably surprise even 
an attentive student of those great works (the Cartoons) to 
find how many delicate points of art and of fine familiarity 
with nature have been first brought before him by Mr. Lloyd.” 
—Saturday Review, 

6. The Institutes of Justinian. With English In- 
troduction, Translation, and Notes. By T. C. Sandars, M.A., 
Barrieter-at-law. Third edition, revised Svo, $7 50. 

7. Cleanings in Craveyards : 4 Collection of Curious 
Epitaphs; collated, compiled, and edited by H. E. Norfolk. 
l6mo, cloth, $1 50. | 





8.The Physiology and Pathology of the | edition. 


Mind. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 8vo, cloth, $8. 
9. The Popular Works of Johann Cottlieb 


Fichte, Translated from the German, with memoir of the 
author, by William Smith. 2 vols. 12mo0, $10 50. 


The above, with all new, and a choice selection of old, library 
books for sale by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


BOSTON, 
Wit Pusiisn, May 18, 
MODERN ENQUIRIES: 
CLASSICAL, PROFESSIONAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


By Jacon BiarLow, M.D., late President of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, and Jate a Professor in Harvard 
University, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 





CONTENTS, 


The Limits of Education, Classical and Utilitarian Studies. 
The Life and Works of Count Rumford. The Death of Pliny the 
Elder. The Burial of the Dead. The Action of Cochituate Water 
on Lead Pipes, Self-limited Diseases. The Medical Profession 
and Quackery, Rational Medicine. The Paradise of Doctors: a 
Fable. Medical Education. ‘The Early History of Medicine. 
Whether Cholera is Contagious. Testimony on the Cattle Dis- 
fase. Report on Homeopathy. The American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Aphorisms of the War. Dialogue: Napoleon I. 


ae roma. The Dark Side; The Bright Side; The Practical 





ALso, MAY 25, 
THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Francis PARKMAN. Small 8vo, cloth, $3. 
NC 


Nb PUBLIC 


A LITERARY PHENOMENON, 


After weeks of successive and premeditated delays, 


ST. TWEL'MO; 
OR, 
THE CUNEIFORM CYCLOPEDIST OF CHATTANOOGA, 


By the author of LIFFITH LANK, is at last ready. Nothing 
like it has been seen since the publication of Bewler and Maccar- 
jah. . . The publisher has no delicacy in saying that at one 
time five Adams presses were unable to supply the orders. 

At the present time there are five hundred presses in the City 





CANVASSERS WANTED, 


AND WAS ALRBADY RECHIVED A MOST FLATTERING 
ADDIESA O1 APPLY AT TI OFFICER, Hs BROAD ATRERT, NEWARK, N. J, 


MAY NUMBER NOW RHEADY, 
AMERIOAN REPRINT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


The May number of this charming monthly is now ready. It 


contains the usual number of FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, be- 
sides numerous wood-cuts, fully illustrating its varied and enter- 
taining original articles. 


For sale by all Booksellers and News Agents. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


running night and day (Sundays excepted), which could not sup- | Single numbers, : ‘ ‘ : - $040 


ply orders—for reasons too obvious to mention. Its varied | 
earning has already provoked the envy of the half-educated 
idiots who write reviews but do not buy books. . Itis written 
not for them, but for the great and educated masses, who under- 
stand Sanskrit and are familiar with French. The accusa- 
tion of pedantry in the author is as idiotic as it would be to con- 


One copy, one year, p ° ° ‘ 4 50 





CLUBBING WITH THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Riverside Magazine ($2 50 per annum) and London Society 


5 2 2 5 
demn a man for extravagance for spending a few million dollars | ($4 50 per annum) sent to one addregs for $6. 


_ were not his. A LittLe EVANS LEAVENETH THE WHOLE | 
UMP, 
16mo, paper, 50 cents ; bevelled boards, $2. 


THE JUMPING FROC, 


By Mark TwaAIn, is now in its second edition. This, the first 
collection of the writings of our most celebrated and rising hum- 
orist, has been received with the most signal favor by the Press 
and the People—all being unanimous in its praises. 

Paper, $1; bevelled boards, $1 50. 


LIFFITH LANK, 


A companion book to St. Twel’mo. This travesty of Mr. 
CHARLES READE's ambiguous and bigamous novel has proved the 
most successful brochure of the season. It is now in the seventh 





Paper, 50 cents; bevelled boards, $1. 





Of each of the above books a RAILWAY EDITION, put up in 
stout, paper, is published for circulation on the different lines. 


Cc. H. WEBB, Publisher. 


AMERICAN News Co., 119 oe Nassau Street, Agents for the 
Trade, 


SHAKINGS. 
ETCHINGS FROM THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE CLASS OF 1867, 





Oblong 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $5. 


For sale by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 





Choice Imported Books for Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries. 

J. W. BOUTON invites the attention of Librarians and Collec- 
tors to his extensive and valuable Collection of English books, 
Ancient and Modern, embracing the best authors in all depart- 
ments of Literature, History, Biography, Voyages and Travels. 
Natural History, Poetry and Drama, Fine Illustrated Works, etc., 
all of which are in fine condition and will be offered at reasonable 


prices, 
J. W. BOUTON, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any address 





on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


Specimen numbers will be sent prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of 40 cents. 


THE ANEID OF VIRCIL. 


Translated into English verse (Scott’s Ballad Metre) by John 
Conington, M.A., Latin Professor in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large, clear type, handsomely printed on toned 
paper. 1vol. crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth, cut or un- 
cut edges, $2 50; half calf, $4. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 

By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana. With 
an Introductory Letter by George Bancroft. An elegant 
octavo, price $3. 


EDCAR A. POE’S PROSE TALES. 

In two volumes, each volume being complete in itself, and con- 
taining an entire Series of Tales, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2 25 each, , 

This collection of the Tales of Edgar A. Poe, detached from his 
other prose writings, is made by the publisher in compliance 
with an often-expressed desire of many persons who wish to 
possess these characteristic productions of his genius in a con- 
venient and cheap form, 

For eale at the principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher 
on receipt of price. 





NOW READY, GOULD’S GOOD ENGLISH. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


17 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


GOOD ENCLISH ; 


oR, 
POPULAR ERRORS IN LANGUAGE. 


By Epwarp 8, Goutp, author of Abridgment of Alison’s Europe, 
etc. A handsome 12mo volume, price $1 50. 


“ Mr. Gould has confined himself to the exposure and analysis of 
such errors as are familiar to and in common use by every one. The 
reader will be surprised to find how many have crept into the lan- 
guage and received the sanction of the usage of good writers; and 
how incorrect are many words and expressions that everybody seems 
to suppose are unquestionably good English. Such a work is very 
much needed at the present time, and a careful study and following 
of its suggestions would lead to a general improvement in the style 
of all writers and speakers of the language.” 


LATE PUBLICATIONS: 





CONINGTON’S ANEID. 








Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Henry SEDLEY and Dorsuy GaRDNER, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern. District of New York. 
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LONDON, 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have made arrange- 
ments by which the beautiful publications of 


| 

MESSRS. ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO., | 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 

Will be kept at their American Agency, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


The present stock of these beautiful books will be increased, 
and Messrs. G. R. & Sons hope to be shortly in a position to be 
able to supply all demands. 


Meantime, they would call attention to the various books pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. 8. & Co., and by themselves, on 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE, 

Appropriate to the present time, in view of the large number of 
persons visiting the Paris Exhibition. 
Routledge’s Guide to London and Its Sub- 
urbs ; comprising Descriptions of all Points of Interest. 
By George F. Pardon. New edition, revised and improved, 
with illustrations, a map, and index. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 

boards, 50 cents. 

A Summer in Skye. By Alexander Smith. Illustrated 
with a colored frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 

‘*Mr. Smith has great command of language. Every page 
displays ingenious expressions, highly-wrought comparisons, 
minute descriptions. A Summer in Skye is to us very inter- 
esting.”—Saturday Review. 

A Cruise upon Wheels: The Chronicle of some Au- 
tumn Wanderings among the deserted Post-roads of France. | 

sy Charles Allston Collins, brother of Wilkie Collins, Crown | 
8vo, boards, $1. 

Cosas de Espana; Illustrative of Spain and the Span- 
iards as they are. By Mrs. W. Pitt Byrne. Numerous illus- 
trations. 

The Regular Swiss Round. In Three Trips. By the | 
Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. With numerous illustrations. Feap. | 
8vo, cloth, $1 75. | 

“Contains much valuable information for the tourist.”— | 
Patriot. | 

Letters from Abroad : Being a Description of a Visit to | 
Italy. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown | 
8vo, cloth, $2 50. | 

“ This is a delightful book, full of information, conveyed in 
a clear and agreeable style.’—Hdinburgh Courant. | 

Eastward. by Normon McLeod, D.D. With twenty illus- | 
trations from photographs, engraved by Joseph Swain. Small , 
Ato, cloth, gilt edges, $7 50. | 

| 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF ALEXANDER STRAUAN & Co. | 
Out of Harness ; Sketches, narrative and descriptive. By 


Thomas Guthrie, D.D., editor of The Sunday Magazine. | Two Marriages. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, Author of 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2. 

Our Father’s Business s or, Methods to do Good. By 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, price $2. 

The Year of Prayer 5 being Family Prayers for the 
Christian Year, suited to the services and commemorations of | 
the Church. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price $1 50. 

The Prophet Jonah: His Character and Mission to | 
Ninevah. By the Rey. Hugh Martin,M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price $2 25. 

Views and Opinions. By Mathew Browne. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, $2. | 

—_— | 
Just PUBLISHED: | 

Essays. By Dora Greenwell. 
price $2. | 

Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe. By G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, with 
nineteen illustrations by F. Ranitz. Demi 8vo, cloth, price $s. 


Small Svo, cloth, gilt top, | 





In PREPARATION : 

Lives of Indian Officers: Being a Contribution to the | 

History of the Civil and Military Services of India. By John | 
William Kaye. 2 vols. demi 8vo. 





Mesers. G. R. & Sons have now ready the first number of a new 
work on 


PICEONS, 


'Mi’Clinteck and Strong’s Cyclopeedia. A Cyclo- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Their structure, habits, and varieties. By W. B. Tegetmeier, 
F.Z.S., author of The Poultry Book, etc., ete.; each number 
to contain two pages of colored representations of the differ- 
ent varictics and numerous plain engravings, drawn from life 
by Harrison Weir. Tobe completed in cight numbers. Price 
per number, fifty cents. 

All orders for the book given through booksellers should guar. 
antee that the complete work will be taken, and all orders sent 
direct to the publishers be accompanied by a remittance in full 
for the eight numbers. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Merers, G. R. & Sons have the pleasure to announce that they 
are about to issue in thirty-two monthly parts, as a companion 
book and sequel to Routledge’s Hlustrated Natural History, an 
important Original Work, entitled 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 
OF ALL VARIETIES AND RACES. 

By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.5., etc., ete. And embellished 
with designs illustrative of the Manners, Customs, Super 
stitions, Dress, Habitations, Weapons, Instruments, Utensils 
etc., etc., in use among the inhabitants of every part of the 
globe. By Wolf, Zwecker, Keyl, Houghton, and other emi, 
nent artists, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

The work will be handsomely printed in super-royal 8vo, on the 
best paper. and will be issued regularly in monthly parts, con- 
taining 48 pages with the average number of 30 illustrations, and 
will form, when complete, two handsome volumes, comprising 
more than 1,500 pages and about 800 valuable wood engravings, 
executed by the most eminent artists of the day. 

Part I. will be ready in New York about the end of May. 





art, and entertainment to general readers, The Westminster 


| with the brueh, no one who reads this volume will doubt his 


| experience, and many observations which are the fruit of atten- 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, New YorK, May 18, 1867. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS. | 

aia | 
| 
pwdia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. | 
Prepared by the Rev. John M’Clintock, D.D., and James 
Strong, 8.T.D. Vol. L—A, B. Royal Svo, cloth, $5; Sheep, 
$6; half morocco, $8. (SoLD BY SUBSCRIPTION.) 


Mead’s Crape Culture and Wine-Making. 
An Elementary Treatise on American Grape Culture and 
Wine-Making. By Peter B. Mead. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, $3 50. (NEXT WEEK.) 


Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession 
to Loyalty. A Novel. By J. W. De Forest, Author of 
European Acquaintance, etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, bevelled 
edges, $2. (Just READY.) 

Thackeray’s Pendennis. A Legible, Cheap, and 
Handsome Edition. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author, and a Portrait on Steel by Halpin after Lawrence's 
Picture. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


James’s Bankrupt Law. The Bankrupt Law of the 
United States. 1867. With Notes, and.a Collection of Ameri- 
can and English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice of 
the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the Use of the Lawyer 
and Merchant. By Edwin James, of the New York Bar, and 
one of the Framers of the recent English Bankruptcy Amend- 
ment Act. Svo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 


isthmus of Panama. Ulistory of the Panama Railroad ; 
and of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Together with 
a Traveller's Guide and Business Man’s Hand-book for the 
Panama Railroad, and the Lines of Steamships connecting 
it with Europe, the United States, the North and South At. 
lantic and Pacific Coasts, China, Australia, and Japan, by | 
Sail and Steam. By F.N. Otis,M.D. Numerous Illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $2. (NeaRLYy Reavy.) 


Henry Winter Davis’s Speeches and Ad- 
dresses. Speeches and Addresses delivered in the Con_ 
gress of the United States, and on several public Occasions, 
by Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland. Preceded by a Sketch | 
of his Life, Public Services, and Character, being an Oration | 
by the Hon, J. A. J. Creswell, U.S. Senator from Maryland. 
With Notes, Introductory and Explanatory, and a Portrait on 
Steel by Halpin. svo, cloth, $4. 

Sowing the Wind, A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, Author 
of Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. Just 
Reavy.) 


Christie’s Faith. By the Author of Mattie, a Stray; 
Carry’s Confession, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 














John Halifax, Gentleman, A Noble Life, Chriatian’s Mistake, 
ete., etc, Large 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $1 50. 
Thrilling Adventures of Daniel Ellis, the great 
Union Guide of East Tennessee for a period of nearly Four 
Years during the great Southern Rebellion. Written by him- 
self, Containing a Short Biography of the Author; with 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. (SoLp BY SUBSCRIPTION.) 





*,* Harper & Brothers will send any of the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of the price. 


JUST READY: 
ELEMENTARY.J.PRINCIPLES. IN ART. 


A Lecture. 16mo, paper covers, price 75 cents. 


This is a reprint from the London issue, published anonymous- 
ly; but the author is known to be a professor in the London 
University, who is also one of the reputed authors of Ecce Homo. 





READY JUNE 1: 
A PAINTER’S CAMP. 


In three books. Book I.,In England; Book II., In Scotland; 
Book IIf., In France, By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author 
of Thoughts about Art. 

This will be a most delightful volume for midsummer reading. 

The author relates his experience as a painter during his camping- 

out expeditions, giving much valuable information to lovers of 


Review says: ** Whatever may have been Mr. Hamerton’s success 


capacity to handle the pen, His pages sparkle with happy turns 
of expression, well-told anecdotes, and recitals of adventures and 


tive study and wise reflection on human life and unconscious 
nature,” 


In one handsome 16mo volume, 875 pages, price $1 50; mailed, 
post-paid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON, 


IN PRESS, 
and will shortly be published in a handsome crown octavo, 
Vol. IV. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 


POLITICALYPHILOSOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 
By Joun Stuart? MILL, 





CONTENTS! 

Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform, 
Recent Writers on Reform, 

Bain’s Psychology. 

Austin on Jurisprudence, 

Plato. 

Inaugural Address at St. Andrew's, 





WM. V. SPENCER, Publisher, 


203 Washington Street, Boston. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


_— 


OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CoO, 





The Invisibles: An Explanation of Phenomena commonly 
called Spiritual. 1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 


Elsie Magoon 5 or, The Old Still-House. A temperance 
tale. Founded upon the actual experience of every-day life, 
By Mrs. Frances D. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Peace, and other Poems. ByJohnJ. White 1 vol, 
12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


Plain Sermons on Personal Religion. By the 
Rev. G. W. Natt, late rector of St. Andrew’s Church, West 
Philadelphia. *12mo, cloth, $2. 


Intestinal Obstruction. By William Brinton, M.D, 
F.R.S. Edited by Thomas Buzzard, M.D., Lond. Illustrated, 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


Hymns of Praise. Compiled by Henry A. Boardman, 
D.D. Fourth edition. 16mo, roan, price $1 25. 


Last Days of a King. An historical romance. Trans. 
lated from the German of Moritz Ilartmann by Mary E, Niles, 
12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


. . It treats of the closing scenes of the unfortunate Joa. 
chim Murat, King of Naples. The tale of his tragic death is too 
well known to our readers to need a reference to the novel for 
the details. But all the scenes are powerfully worked up. The 
deadly hate of the Corsicans, the power of the great Colonna 
family, the Lonhomme of the unfortunate Marshal of France, all 
combine to render the work attractive by the vivid portrayal 
they receive in its pages.—Phéladelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Sorghum and its Products, An Account of Recent 
Investigations concerning the Value of Sorghum in Sagar 
Production, together with a Description of a New Method of 
Making Sugar and Reflned Syrup from this plant, adapted to 
common use, By IF. L, Stewart. 1 vol. 12mo, neat cloth, 
price $1 50, 


History of the Knights Templar of the State 
of Pennsylvania, Prepared and arranged from Orig- 
inal Papers, together with the Constitution, Decisions, Reso- 
lutions, and forms of the R, BE, Grand Commandery of Penn 
sylvania, By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K. T. 33°. One vol, 12mo, 
extra cloth, price $2 50. 

This work is an invaluable one to the fraternity, giving 

as it does a complete history of the Knights Templar from 174 

to November, 1866,—Pittsburg Evening Chronicle. 


An Essay on the Steam Boiler. By Joseph Hart- 
son, Jr., M.E. Liberally Hlustrated. To which is added the 
Report of the Committee on Science and the Arts, consti- 
tuted by the Franklin Institute, on the Harrison Boiler, to- 
gether with a complete list of all patents for improvements in 
Steam Boilers issued by the United States, England, and 
France, etc., etc. One vol. 16mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


Bankruptcy and Insolvency. By Francis Hilliard. 
Second Edition. Embracing the Bankrupt Act of 1567, Que 
volume 8vo, law sheep, price $5. 


With General Sheridan in Lee’s Last Cam 
paign. Bya Staff Officer. Illustrated with a stecl portrait 
of General Sheridan and a map of the campaign, 12mo, cloth, 
price $1 75. 


NEARLY READY: 


A new volume by the author of Strathmore, Idalia, etc., ete 
Will be shortly issued, The Miscellaneous Tales and Contribu- 
tions of “ Ourpa,” collected and revised by the author, and pub- 
lished by special arrangement from advance sheets, 12mo. 


Under Two Flags. By * Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strath: 
more, Chandos, Granville de Vigne, etc, 12mo, cloth, 


The People the Sovereigns: Being « Comparison of 
the Government of the United States with those of the Repub- 
lics which have existed before, with the Causes of their De- 
cadence and Fall, By James Monroe, Ex-President of the 
United States, Edited by Samuel L, Gouverneur, his grand- 
son and administrator, 1 vol. 


Bulwer’s Novels. Globe edition, The Caxtons in May 
Complete in 1 volume, 16mo, cloth, 





t 
*,* These works are for sale by booksellers generally, or 8¢P 
by mail on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia Pa. 
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THE DESPOTISM OF LIBERTY. 





HE facility with which the majority of mankind | 
are deluded by mere names is forcibly shown by | 
acomparison between the two great modern cities of | 
Paris and New York, Paris nominally is the capital | 
of a military despotism; New York nominally is the | 
metropolis of a constitutional republic. In Paris the | 
people are hypothetically oppressed, down-trodden, 
deprived of their inherent natural rights, their bodies | 
coerced, their minds shackled, their speech gagged, | 
their purses despoiled. In New York the people are 
theoretically their own as well as their rulers’ mas- 
ters, are free as air, in full possession of every right 
or privilege, able to go where they like, say what 
they please, keep what they will. Briefly, we should 
see in the society of these two great representative 
cities epitomes of the fruit of the two antagonistic 
systems—unrestricted despotism and unlimited free- 
dom. In the city of the despot we should see misery, 
ignorance, and squalor, because despots wring their | 
money from the people, discourage education lest it 
prompt rebellion, and spend too much on themselves 
to beautify or cleanse the streets of their subjects, 
In the city of the freeman we should see happiness, 
purity, and neatness, because the free appreciate the | 
advantages of these things, and, having the power, | 
| 





insist upon enjoying them, aving thus realized in 
theory what the condition of the populations of these 
respective cities should be, let us consider for a mo- 
ment what we find it in practice, 

In Paris the people are gay, tidy, and contented. 
The streets are clean, the prices of necessaries under 
ordinary circumstances are moderate, justice between 
man and man is promptly and impartially meted out, 
the freedom of the press, save in a narrow ficld of po 
litical discussion, is unrestrained, taxation is strictly 
and most rigorously confined to limits demonstrably 
necessary, and, in a word, whatever the nature of the 
government in its theoretical aspect, its practical 
workings, so far as they touch the persons and purses 
of individuals, are equitable, reasonable, and substan- 








tially salutary. In New York the people, broadly 
speaking, are discontented, dirty, and morose. The 
streets are inexpressibly filthy, the prices of necessa- 
ties are ridiculously high, justice between man and 
man is not only uncertain, but an elective judiciary 
renders it in many cases positively unattainable, tax- 
ation is imposed in the most burdensome, exacting, 
and irresponsible manncr, and, in short, however free 
in theory the government may be, in its practical ef- 
fects it is ineflicient, unjust, and substantially injuri- 
ous, It is plain from all this that words, so far as 
they are commonly applied to great cities, have lost 
their value, or that, like oracular sayings of old, they 
are to be taken in such a connection in a precisely 
Opposite sense to their obvious one. 

Glaring discrepancies like this will not always go 





Unnoticed or unremedicd. The time of waiting may 
be long and wearisome, and the remedy may some- 
times seem hopeless, but we think it inevitable at 
last. It is in the nature of evils such as this that, like 
ill humors in the blood, they must continually grow 
Worse until they end in eruption and expulsion, It is 
Probably well that our New York Legislature should 
be permitted to grow more and more corrupt, with- 
out let or hindrance, and without punishment of in- 
dividuals, so that at last it shall be such a monstrous 
shame, such a damning ignominy for the entire state, 
that the whole people shall see and recognize it, and 
ho longer be partially hoodwinked by specious talk 
about party exaggeration, In like manner, a favora- 
ble result might accrue from allowing the ingenious 
knot of scoundrels who are the devisers of and profit- 
ers by all the rascality the city groans under to play 
their game a little longer. At present the partisan 
Press attributes these evils to any cause but the right 


one. With some they are the result of Republican 
commissions and the wrongful curtailment of self- 
government; with others, the necessary evils which 
must accompany the local prevalence of what are 
called Democratic principles. The unvarnished truth 
is, that they are the legitimate fruits of universal suf- 
frage. We ought, perhaps, to say of manhood suf- 
frage, since we hold that a really universal suffrage 
would produce effects very different from those we are 
here accustomed to see,—a topic we propose to dis- 
cuss in the future. The government of the people is 
a very fine thing, no doubt ; but no amount of sound- 
ing phrases about the rights of man and universal 
liberty can make it just or wholesome to give to mere 
numbers unlimited control ever property which is not 
their own, and which their intelligence would not 
enable them wisely to manage even if it were. 

The suffrage as it exists is, we repeat, the sole cause 
of our municipal troubles; and instead of tinkering 
over unconstitutional commissions, reformers should 
go boldly to the root of things, and, whether there is 


| any practicable help for it or not, look the truth fairly 


in the face, and not hesitate to declare it. Undoubt- 
edly the educated community is getting more and 
more prepared to recognize the source of its weak- 
ness, and to struggle against it. The New York Times, 
a journal which has the significant distinction of be- 
ing bitterly abused by extremists of both parties, has 
lately had the courage openly to oppose the existing 
adjustment of the suffrage, and to advocate its cur- 
tailment. It proposes a Common Council of two 
boards; one to be elected by universal (manhood) 
suffrage, and the other by the tax-payersalone. This 
would certainly be an improvement upon the present 
system, but a single board elected exclusively by tax- 
payers would be certainly less complicated and prob- 
ably more eflicient. So long as matters are as they 
are, we never can tell what nefarious schemes against 
property may be conceived and carried into effect, 
nor What newspapers, reputed honest, will for myste- 
rious reasons fuil to denounce or boldly advocate 
them. The temptation which is held out by giving 
men power over what is not their own is a terrible 
one; and it clouds the moral purity of many who, 
unexposed to the malignant influence, might have re- 
mained spotless, 

It is well that intelligent people should ponder 
deeply upon these unanswerable facts: That in des- 
pot-ridden Paris the working masses are, broadly 
speaking, happy, cleanly, moderately taxed, and able 
to live comfortably upon average wages; and that in 
free New York the community at large is lowering 
with disaffection, is aggregately dirty, is taxed almost 
beyond endurance, and from high prices unable com- 
fortably to subsist upon what employers can afford to 
pay. Plainly it is not what things are called which 
makes them what they are. Journals like Zhe Lven- 
ing Post may amplify till doomsday upon the hypo- 
thetical blessings of the government of ignorant num- 
bers, but they cannot escape the trenchant logic of 
facts, cannot flinch from the inferences to which 
those facts so implacably lead. Those inferences 
plainly are—that it is mere folly in a city with a vast, 
mixed, irresponsible, floating, immigrant, and illiter- 
ate population to commit the vital interests of the 
community to their despotic sway; that if we do so 
commit those interests, the result has been invariable 
in the past and is sure to be invariable in the future, 
ancl that it consists in giving over the city treasury to 
the tender mercies of the thieving demagogues who 
control the mob, and in having a city as disgracefully 
filthy in a material sense as it is correspondingly cor- 
rupt in the administration of its government; that news- 
papers, even the best of them, will in one way or another 
be bribed to hold their peace about the gross frauds 
on the public, to which indeed hard use has made 
them too well accustomed ; and that even the judges on 
the bench—placed there, heaven help us! by the elec- 
tive system—will be notorious sharers in the plunder 
amassed through the choicest of the fraudulent 
schemes. We escape, it is true, the stigma of being 
ruled by asingle tyrant; but we groan and sweat, and 
will continue to groan and sweat, under the heel of a 
despotic multitude until we have courage to break the 
shackles, and through a new struggle for liberty once 
more make our way to pure government, just taxa- 











tion, a purified city, and all things else which, inde- 

















pendent of mere names, legitimately make up what is 
really desirable in “ freedom.” 

There is a certain mystery in the parallel we have 
drawn which, to some, may appear puzzling, if not 
misleading. Do we really think a despotism better 
than constitutional government? Would we advo- 
cate the application of imperial principles to our own 
country? Decidedly not. But we would lead peo- 
ple to think, so far as we can, upon the difference be- 
tween substance and shadow, between names and 
things. The solution of the mystery is not difficult. 
In Paris public opinion is so strong that not even an 
emperor, in most things, can go against it. In New 
York, public opinion is so weak that even a wretche«l 
rabble, in most things, can safely defy it. Call the 
systems what we like, these are their fruits. Where 
a given progress of civilization is, names amount 
to very little; where it is not, they may amount 
to much, The French submit to the name of abso- 
lutism because they find themselves by experience 
very comfortable under it. We of New York sub- 
mit to the reality of absolutism—and that of the very 
worst sort—because we foolishly imagine that we 
secure, and can only secure, by such a submission the 
august and sacred presence of Liberty. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


MONG all the plans that have been suggested for 
LL restoring purity in the government of New York 
City, no mention has been made of what seems to us 
a simple and effectual, if not the only, expedient for 
accomplishing the end, No substantial benefits have 
followed newspaper exposures, citizens’ associations, 
legislative limitations of power, Albany commissions, 
and the similar salutary but ineffectual efforts that 
have succeeded each other, The honest people of 
the city have at last reached a condition of apathetic 
despair, Persuaded of the impossibility of disfranchis 
ing any of our present dangerous classes, and seeing no 
reliable means of appointing our rulers without con- 
sulting the people, they have yielded to the convic- 
tion not only that popular government has conspicu- 
ously broken down in New York, but that nothing 
better is attainable and that misrule is likely to be 
perpetual. One plan, however, they have not yet tried. 
It is, while disfranchising none, to increase until they 
become the controlling power the number of voters 
whose interests are really identical with those of the 
city. 

A very large proportion of the business men of New 
York live without the city limits. Driven away by 
high rents, bad government, city railways, considera- 
tions of economy, of health, and of comfort, they have 
filled the region for thirty miles around with their 
suburban homes. In effect they are none the less New 
Yorkers. Here is their business, and hither they come 
each secular day by a dozen railroad and as many 
steamboat lines, from Connecticut, from Long and 
Staten Islands, New Jersey, and the adjacent portions 
of New York State. They form an important fraction 
of the commercial classes which make New York 
what it is, and they as a class have more at stake 
than any other that could be designated in its ma- 
terial advancement. These people would, if they 
were permitted to do so, take an active and intelli- 
gent interest in the faithful and efficient adminis 
tration of duties that are now neglected. It would 
be well for the city if their judgment could prevail in 
sanitary and quarantine regulations, wharf and harbor 
regulations, the choice of the judiciary, the economical 
administration of the government, Practically these 
people, whose prosperity is that of New York, are her 
citizens. Technically alone they are not, and the voice 
they ought to have in her affairs is confided to ruffians 
who know little and care less about her welfare. 

Our proposition is, that non-resident American citi- 
zens who do business in New York—including all 
who pay oflice-rent or are employed in any perma- 
nent business, and who shall be required to pay a 
poll-tax here—shall be entitled to vote for municipal 
oflicers, their votes for state and national oflicers, of 
course, being cast at the place of their residence. 
This would certainly transfer the majority in local 
elections to the hands of those interested in good 
government. Tow many of these non-residents there 











may be we have no exact means of determining, but 
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they may be safely estimated at from thirty to fifty 
thousand—probably nearly half of the present num- 
ber of voters in the city. On matters of party poli- 
tics there would, of course, prevail among them no 
such harmony of views as to justify partisan opposi- 
tion on this score; on local interests alone could they 

. be relied upon as sure to act in concert. That they 
would do this, and would prove a sufficient reinforce- 
ment to the friends of good order already in the city to 
wrest power permanently from the corrupt hands in 
which it is now lodged and utterly destroy the “ rings,” 
there can be, we think, no room for doubt. The new 
element, moreover, would be safe from corrupting in- 
fluences, not less from the character of the men who 
compose it than from their inaccessibility to the man- 
aging ward politicians, who would in no long time 
become, if not an extinct, an impotent race. 

There are objections to non-resident voters which 
may be urged against any scheme of this kind; but 
they are certainly of less weight than those which ob- 
tain against the practical abrogation of representa- 
tive government which seems the only alternative. 
Justice to the business interests of the class on whom 
we woulc confer the new franchise, the benefits the 
city would experience from their rule, practical good 
results of every sort to which only theoretical diffi- 
culties can be opposed—all combine to make some 
provision of this kind worth the consideration of the 
Constitutional Convention. 


SUMPTUARY LAWS AND RIOTS. 


N ancient statute which forbids an Englishman 

to be served with more than two courses at dinner 
or supper is said to be still unrepealed. This statute— 
10 Ed. UL, st. 83—had its origin in a salutary pur- 
pose, perhaps did some good in its time, and was 
doubtless evaded by those who wished and were 
rich enough to evade it, very much as such a law 
would be evaded to-day. The fact is that sumptuary 
laws are of all laws the most inefficacious and most 
constantly violated, They are, therefore, in accord- 
ance with a well-established principle, of all laws 
the ones to be most carefully avoided, or, if thought 
indispensable, to be most delicately and cautiously 
applied. More especially with modern institutions 
and under representative governments is this reserve 
indicated as needful; since, frame them as you will, 
let them be never so ostensibly equal in pressure, 
they will inevitably press lightly on the rich and 
heavily on the poor, There can be no doubt of the 
theoretical excellence and desirability of many sump- 
tuary laws, Nine out of ten of us, for example, 
would be better in a sanitary point of view if com 
pelled to leave the dinner table hungry, Most people 
eat too much, drink too much, and sleep too much, 
Neurtly all who use tobacco or other narcotics oF 
more of them 
Few take as much exercise, either physical or intel 


stimulants tae than ia wholesome, 


lectual, as they ought to take, The great majority 

of mankind are in sober truth mere grown-up elill 

dren, and would be better off in some reapeeta for 
gentle but regular coercion in all personal habits and 
discipline, The objection, however, to applying this 
coercion is that its subjects, if better off in some re- 
spects, would .be worse off in more respects, They 
would cease to think for themselyes, since others 
would do all their thinking for them, and their minds 
Their 
notions of right and wrong would become confused 
as they lost the habit of making selection, they would 
cease to have aspirations for virtue, liberty, and en- 
lightenment ; and, in a word, their progression would 
first be arrested and paralyzed, and would then be- 
come retrogression. We often see individuals whom 
we know would be better for positive restraint—dip- 
somaniacs, for instance, or even indolent, grumbling, 
self-indulgent women, whom we feel ought to be 
driven by main force to bracing exercise and whole- 
some labor. But we cannot make fish of part of the 
community and flesh of another; and the good of 
individuals, however desirable, cannot be made para- 
mount to the good of all. This is the manifest ob- 
jection in brief to Maine Laws and all similar semi- 
despotic enactments, We look ata solitary drunkard 
and think that law a good thing; we look at the 
whole community and we know it to be a bad thing, 


would become weakened and emasculated, 





The Sunday law as applied to our metropolitan 
district, like other sumptuary laws, will do some 
good and more harm. It certainly should not be re- 
pealed under the threat of riot, but it should be re- 
pealed at the first expedient opportunity. The float- 
ing, irresponsible population of New York is a great 
deal too ready to mutter threats of riot, and its last 
lesson, although sharp, was perhaps not quite con- 
clusive. The mob was master for three days at all 
events, and with better organization might have kept 
its ascendency much longer. Mob spirit in New 
York owes its force and bitterness to a circumstance 
often lost sight of, but which is of the greatest im- 
portance. The instigators of the Astor Place riots of 
1849—the men who paid the money which bought 
the dreadful bloodshed which followed—escaped the 
punishment of their crime, and have not yet been 
brought to justice. An idea of impunity has thus 
been suggested—a notion that men may do what 
they will provided that they only act in masses— 
which the thousand lives sacrificed in our last great 
riot and the sharp sentences of Mr. Hoffman have not 
altogether obliterated. We do not wish to see the 
liquor and beer shops opened, then, through fear of 
consequences on the part of the rabble. We would 
rather see the authorities strengthened in every pos- 
sible manner, and the law kept just as it is until all 
threatening has died away and all conspiracy has 
been foiled, or until those things have come to a 
head with appropriate consequences, Thereafter the 
law should be repealed or so amended as to operate, 
as in England, by closing the drinking places only 
during the hours of divine service. We think the 
latter compromise the best possible for this commu- 
nity. It enforces a given and visible respect for the 
day, and at the same time avoids that degree of in- 
terference with the scanty relaxations of our laboring 
classes which has produced such widespread and, so 
long as it does not seck expression in physical resist- 
ance, such justifiable discontent, 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 


NNIVERSARY week brought its usual accompani- 
ments. The flood-gates of heaven were opened, and 
amid rain and tempest earnesi-minded country folk 
tramped, moist and steamy, from stage to car. If a 
brief interval of sunshine came between the showers, 
fair “ Friends,” clad in colors delicate as their complex- 
ions, peered with mingled curiosity and dismay at the 
alarming bonnets and still more alarming young ladies 
in Broadway, stood in trepidation at the corner of the 
street, and accepted with a gentle air of gratified sur- 
prise the escort of the polite policemen who led them 
across to Stewart's, Of all the societies who crowd their 
mectings into this week, valuable as have been their 
labora and interesting as may be their reports, none have 
for years attracted ao much attention as those—ao clonely 
associated by aynipathy and community of leadera—the 
* Anti Slavery Society ” and the “ Women's,” now ealled 
* Equal Rights Association,” The majority of mankind 
look with complacent indifference on the labora of re 
formers, Content to assume that the progress of trath 
in inevitable, they forget how such progress may be re 
tarded by the apathy or forwarded by the geal of the 
individual, A cultivated taste in too often offended by 
the violence and exaggeration displayed by certain 
classes of uneducated people who are always ready to 
wage war against the existing order of things, The 
necessity for popularizing ideas in order to propagate 
them as often compels men of high aims to talk down to 
the level of their audience. They grow weary in time of 
appealing to their listeners’ reason, and, like actors, fall 
into a habit of making points, in order to call forth ap- 
plause which they may despise, but which offers a tempt- 
ing stimulus to their flagging energies. Yet such evils, 
though grave, are not suflicient to outweigh the good—in 
fact, the vital necessity in an age when questions can 
no longer be silenced by authority—of popular move- 
ments. 

Thirty years is a short time in which to have effected 
the overthrow of that anachronism in the present civili- 
zation—slavery. Custom and convenience had deafened 
the ears to which its indomitable opponents long shouted 
in vain. But had they been silent, who can tell how long 
the change, though inevitable, had been delayed? Ten, 
five years ago, what never-failing amusement was found 
in the vagaries of a “ Woman’s Rights” convention ! 
Now, “‘ Shall Women Vote?” is regarded as a question 
fairly open for national discussion both here and in Eng- 





land. Shall not the eloquence, talent, and, above all, the 
steady determination of those who in the face of ridicule 
and bitter opposition yearly reiterate their arguments, 
have credit for the change? Time has thinned the flow. 
ing locks of the broad-brimmed, white-collared ep. 
thusiasts who stood years ago beside Lucretia Mott, 
Lucy Stone, Ernestine Rose, and numerous legs con: 
spicuous but equally earnest supporters of their cause, 
A more incongruous admixture of sects and purposes 
could scarcely, perhaps, have been found than at 
the early meetings of the various reformers who 
have since consolidated into two powerful associa. 
tions. But earnest work generally brings its return, 
and those who steadily seek after truth, even by the most 
adventurous explorations, will usually be rewarded by 
finding at least some precious fragment of it. The aims 
of the early agitators have become more sober and prac- 
tical, and now, when Susan Anthony, always steady and 
clear, quietly conducts the business of a meeting, she ig 
not compelled to endure the jeers of an audience who 
consider the whole scene as nothing more than a legiti- 
mate excuse for laughter. 

The example of the crowd who followed Peter the 
Hermit warned, but did not discourage, the armies of the 
Cross who pressed after, and finally reached the Holy 
City ; and the desultory march of the reformers who have 
struck out in all directions has served to widen the path 
of progress along which the world slowly marches, 
Truths patent to philosophers require a wearisome repe- 
tition before they can reach the understanding of the 
ignorant. Reformers stand between the two, and perpet. 
ually trouble the waters of a society which needs move: 
ment to retain life. 


FREAKISINESS, 


pepo people are not troubled with the fear of 
what Mrs. Grundy may say ; if, indeed, they are not 
glad to have that old lady make them the subject of her 
special observation, Courting public notice is a some. 
what bold bebavior, and Freakishness has in its nature 
a certain audacity. It is quite as freely given to beard. 
ing common notions as to consorting with uncommon 
ones. The etymologists tell us that the word has its 
Anglo-Saxon. ancestor with a significance of boldness. 

When Shelley outraged the notions of a Christian com. 
munity by writing “ Atheist” after his name in such 
places as hotel registers, we may say he was freakish, if 
we do not give it a harsher name; and he was certainly 
audacious, as a part of that freakishness. Scott doubt. 
less thought as much of Byron when he heard that his 
lordship longed for an opportunity to show his friendli- 
ness by getting drunk with him! There was an audacity 
in most of Burns's vagaries that put them in much the 
saine category, Swift was audacity itself, and when the 
humor was on he balked at nothing, When Pope and 
Gay came in upon him one evening, after they had taken 
theit supper, Swift reckoned up what it would have cost 
him had they come hungry, and then handed over to his 
Visitors the money, saying he would not be the gainer by 
their precautions, That waa a freak with all the elements 
of social audacity, A leaaer man than the Dean could 
Hot have done it without endangering friendly relations, 
and similar boldness did not alwayea past by with even 
him without a rapture, Social intercourse rarely brookd 
preposterous conduct, however attractive and piquant 
the anecdote may be to un after it haa passed into biog 
raphy, 

It is told of Balzac that, when he had long been im- 
portuned by his publisher to complete a work, he clan 
destinely occupied himself in elaborating the necessary 
conclusion, and committed it to memory ; so that when 
he had made a great show of repentance, and had ordered 
a score of compositors to be ready for “ copy,” he sat down 
ia the printing-oflice and surprised all by the terrible 
alacrity with which he threw off his well-ordered periods 
and kept everybody busy. Here was freakishness with 
a touch of this same bold presumption, and an audacious 
confidence in the success of the deceit. So, again, when 
Coleridge, at his wit’s ends, went into ihe dragoons 48 
Silas Tomken Comberbach, there was a degree of pre 
posterous assurance in the disguise which necessitated 
the other learned effrontery—for one in his assumed 
rank—which secured his release. There was, indeed, 4 
dauntlessness about the whole proceeding that does not 
badly comport with that untrammelled exercise of mental 
powers that we now associate with his name. For & 
man of his intellectual eminence deliberately to consign 
himself to a horse and a barrack, was as near a8 may be 
to that erratic audacity which goes to make up freakish- 
ness. The man who tempts the arctic night or the 
equatorial jungle we call a bold man, for he confronts 
elements that are at enmity with his normal condition 
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of body; and it had been foolhardiness but for a deter- 
minate gain to the circle of human knowledge as a goal. 
Thus temerity may become ennobled by accomplishments. 
But there is something of rashness, not compensated by 
the motive, in a great intellect in some wild mood plung- 
jing into what is, for it, a worse than arctic frigidity—a 
realm of numbness; and a worse than torrid malaria 
where vulgar torpidity is in the air,—down in regions far 
pelow its natural level. Audacity is spiced with a relish 
of complacent superiority; and freakishness, however 
unaccountable to reason, implies not a little of paramount 
wilfulness. It is this, which is doubtless the saving 
grace, Which works exemption from complete contamina- 
tion in such self-abasement. 


When De Quincey moodily gave himself up to hypo- 
chondria, or to something not unlike it, and lived a 
twelvemonth without exchanging word with mortal, it 
was not exactly one of the “ freaks of graceful folly ” (in 
Wordsworth’s phrase), for there was little grace of any 
kind in the matter ; yet it was freakish, as a wilful vagary 
must be, and audacious, as all hermitizing in a great 
measure is. ‘lo confront a blank existence, deprived of 
social amenities, will craze a coward. Thoreau in his 
Walden shed knew that he could go to the village and 
find welcome if he would; and his eccentric life failed in 
being freakish just in proportion as it wanted audacity 
to hedge himself about unapproachably. It was much 
the same with Percival, the poet, jealously guarding the 
door of his sanctum, and shivering for an hour in the 
entry, to complete his interview with a caller, rather 
than expose to view the interior of his apartment. So 
Dr. Holmes in his Little Boston has delineated an ec- 
centric but hardly a freakish character. Turner, the 
Pre-Ruskinite, with all his vagaries and erratic separa- 
tism of life, hardly reached freakishness, for he wanted 
the dogmatic assurance of that phase. Abernethy, jealous 
of his prerogative if you undertook to enlighten him on 
your physical condition, since he saw what others were 
wont to hear of ; who never had a patient so much to his 
liking as one daily stretching his hand out for his pulse 
and opening his mouth for his tongue to be seen only, 
not heard ; who if he spoke practised laconisms, as when 
he told a rich victim of the gout to live on a sixpence 
and earn it—Abernethy was too well organized to be a 
freakish man ; his intellect was too equipoised ever to let 
mere will surprise it. 

Freakishnesais in its nature inconstant, intermittent, 
abrupt, not regular even in its irregularities. Men who 
have crotchets are seldom freakish, for they depend upon 
aconstitutional bias. Voltaire’s audacity was too thought 
ful and determinate to be merely wilful; and when he 
printed a book eschewing all capitals save at the be 
gloning of sentences, and writing rome, paris, ete., he 
was simply crotchety, not freakish. When Seribe deter 
ined to make the initial letters of his dramas’ names 
complete the alphabet he was more fanciful even than 
crotchety, since ib Waa a pure notion, Without even a 
shadow of reason back of it, Literary history is full of 
ftanplea of the notional, which ia distinguished from 
the frenkial by an absence of pictureaqueness, Let us 
be understood, A frenkish man ia at bottom umually a 
tehtible one, except in hia erratic intervals, The aur 
prike and audacity of the exceptional aet ia wet off by a 
background of Kenae, that reciprocally enhances the cor 
Wlation, and makes what in seenery or grouping we call 
Picturenquenesd, Balzac in his poverty-stricken chamber 
oating off plate has this contrast of freakishness, Young 
Durturing his gloom by writing in the light of a candle 
fixed in a skull is notional, rather, Donne having his 
Portrait taken in the guise of death, and keeping it at 
his bedside as a reminder of his mortality, is too logical 
to be freakish; and not sufliciently s0 to remove him 
from the range of a sort of grave whimsicality, 


Freakishness is never a vassalage to hallucination. 
Men like Fourier, Rousseau, Haydon have simply the 
Mental action thrown out of gear. There is no consid- 
erate audacity about them, nor any spontaneous wilful- 
ness. Some of the vagaries of Dr. Johnson are of a like 
fort, such as his constantly and superstitiously putting 
the same foot forward in leaving his door, and never 
omitting to touch every stone post in a certain locality 
ashe passed along, or, if he made an omission, going back 
to restore the sequence. Assvetude, however strange, is 
lot freakishness, which is never dependable, nor deduc- 
tive. It was no freak in Voltaire storming like a hurri- 
cane if he chanced to have the wrong cup put before 
him at table, The outburst would have been prevented 
had the misplacement been discovered. No precaution 
ca ensure against a freak. 


\ Mere perverseness is an erraticalness that sometimes 
Ooks like freakishness, 
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“So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 
But this is the regularity of contrariety, and is reducible 
to a rationale, while freakishness never is. Even capri- 
ciousness can have a sort of mapping-out, and there is 
something like order in its passage, however eccentric. 
When a capricious man professes a strong like of this or 
that, we can calculate with some precision on a revulsion 
and an equally strong dislike ; but freakishness is beyond 
all calculation. Diogenes in his tub was a calculable 
quality, and that search with a lantern for an honest 
man was a foregone conclusion with the seeker. Richter’s 
vagaries were deducible, and he was simply singular, Der 
Kinige. Not that freakishness is collective, for it is not. 
The Euphuists, the frequenters of the Hotel Rambouillet, 
were not a freakish crowd, however out of nature their 
characteristics. Moliére, in his Précieuses Ridicules, had 
not this trait to deal with. Nor can we have a national 
freakishness properly. Emerson says of England : “I know 





not where any personal eccentricity is so freely allowed, 
and no man gives himself any concern with it. As the 
{nglishman has been doing this for several generations, 
it is now in his blood.” Freakish people may conglom- 
erate, but each must of himself be independent. 


READING FOR CHILDREN. 
\,EXT to more pocket-money and more license to go 
1X out in the evening than they can properly have, 
children want something to read which is bright without 
being silly, and sensible without being stupid and dull. 
There is not much possible variation in methods of drill- | 
ing the alphabet and the one-syllable modes into young 
heads so long as the heads themselves escape actual harm ; 
nor is there much room for choice between rival versions of | 
Mother Goose ; but when a broader age is reached there is a 
fitter field for the deepest and most poetic natures than 





most people have dreamed, As anybody who had broken 
down in everything else could teach a district school, so | 
anybody could at least write a child’s book and almost 
everybody has tried it. But as many excellent men and 


this is involved in the risks of childhood, and cannot be 
avoided without ignoring the nature of the child, who 
will see figures in the clouds and will imagine the stars are 
God’s eyes, even if he is taught that fairies don’t exist 
and angels stay in heaven; while the sole advantage of 
such training is to make his adult life certainly a desert, 
and his childhood the unhappiest part of all. We are 
not all of us poets, surely ; but we are more or less poetic 
in our young days. Children ask questions that check 
our tongues in very awe; they mingle the fanciful and 
the purely grotesque so oddly that every household keeps 
its own collection of juvenalia; they never reason, but 
go by intuition directly to the root of things. And if 
they are not suffered to think that angels are around 
their pillows, they will certainly imagine bugaboos. 

Mr. Jacob Abbott has been for many years almost a 
monopolist in the department of juvenile books, and it 
would be rash to hazard a conjecture as to how much the 
Harpers alone have paid him. He has succeeded in in- 
teresting children, and his volumes while away an hour 
of at least one adult better than a great many news- 
papers. Scarcely any fault can be found with his moral, 
and his matter is generally both attractive and instruct- 
ive; but he often bungles by trying to be too instructive, 
and his manner is sometimes execrable. Why should 
children be crammed with mere words, in a fashion such 
as when one calls a coach thus ? 

“ Go call a coach, and let a coach be called, 

And let the man that calleth be the caller, 

And when he calleth Jet him nothing call 

But coach, coach, coach! O for a coach, ye gods!” 
And we recall ascene from one of the Pollo Books like this. 
Rollo and James, having each earned some money, find 
that one has twenty-three cents and the other twenty- 
one, and, unlike grown children, they wish to be even; 
80 thus: 


“ James.— 1 might give you two cents, and then you 


| will have twenty-three, too,’ 


* Ttullo.— No, because then you will only have twenty- 
one instead of me.’ 

“ Mrs, Iloliday (who las heard the discussion, looking 
out of the window.)—' You might give Rollo one of yours, 


preachers miserably fail in talking to children, so many | James, and then you will each have twenty-two.’ 


well-meaning persons of both sexes fail in writing a 


juvenile book, With equally mistaken notions, we have 


always forced upon children on Sundays the hard words 
of the Catechism, dealing with the profoundest mysteries 


as far in the opposite direction and have given them 


“Thereupon they both agreed to this, and thought it 
an excellent plan! }!” 


Now find two children, outside of the asylum for 


| fe-ble-minded youths and idiots, who could not settle 
of the Christian religion, and on week-days have swung | such a question as this. 


You can’t doit! Then, if chil- 
dren’s books are to record children’s sayings and dvings, 


wishy-washy stuff which, had it any force, would turn |let' them have at least a bowing acquaintance with 


their growth backwards upon itself. he doctrinal tenets | nature. 
which we never comprehend we have made children | 


Very much better than all this drivel are the 
quaint, weird tales of dear old Hans Christian Andersen 


commit to memory with all their words which have four | who has been so delightfully sketched by J. Ross 


syllables and end in “-ation,” and, on the other hand 


’ 


| Browne, and seems as unique as his wonderful tales, 


have given them too largely a class of books which make | They are delicate vapor which the hot sun of mature 


of childhood an unhealthy monstrosity, while, at the | 
same tine, we ignored the qualities of fancy and exag: | 
geration which have in childhood their natural and happy 


play. Mr, Brocklehurst, in June Eyre, tella of his little | 


life will soon enough raise from the heads of children ; 

but they are natural mista, not heavy artificial smoke. 
Of course We must not pasa by the rival juvenile peri- 

odicala, upon which the most noted presses in the country 


boy who always preferred to learn a verse of a paalin to | try all their resources of beauty, The firet wonder about 
having a gingerbrend-nut to eat, because angela ping | Our Young Polka was that so wide and inexhaustible a 
paalins, The story isnot apoiled by the additional remark | field had never been filled before, instead of being left to 
that then the ehild got two nuts in recompense for hia | such feeble publications as Meryry's Museum, which never 


infant piety, for children learn hypoeriay as easily as their | theless many of ua Cah reiiember with half ineredulity 


instructors practice it, 
The conventional Good Little Boy ia figured by the 


cherub sometimes chiselled on the stone under which he | ita readers and too atilted for all, 


that we ever did think ao niuch of so amalla thing, Ouy 
Young olka erved at firat in being too old for many of 
I particularly protest 


is alwaya laid, this eherab being all head—nothing but | against the contributions of Rev, John Weira, who is ex 
rickets and hydrocephalus—and wings, with an almost | cellent in his place, and of Captain Mayne Reid, of whom 


invisible body and attenuated legs, He is a boy who 
always likes to stay in the house better than to play; 
who is always clean and lily-faced ; who remembers the 
text and most of the sermon when he gets home from 
church, and has committed to memory the first forty 
chapters of the Old Testament in a single week, Of 
course he dies young, and a stone cherub and a memoir 
are all that is left of him, the painful conclusion being 
that there was really no use in his attempting to live at 





| 








there is not so much seen as at first ; with all his reputa- 
tion as a writer of fascinating narratives of adventure, he 
is polysyllabic in an absurd degree, For instance, if he 
wanted to tell the children that the persons of his story 
didn’t know what to do, instead of saying so, he would 
say that they were totally unable to determine with any 
certainty what course of conduct the emergency required, 
Miss Prescott also, who writes weli in Saxon, but also 
has a fatal fondness for stringing together garlands of 
sickly-sweet verbiage, made a similar failure with her 





all. Let the distinction be squarely made. The genuine, 
healthy boy rolls in clean dirt till his playtime gives| first contribution, which in point of style was an excel- 
place to washing ; he does not love psalms better than | lent example of what a story for children should not be. 
anything else; he does make mischief and prove the The Riverside Magazine begins well, with faultless full- 
original Adam, and if this is to be a prosperous and | page illustrations, and a story by its editor in the first 
healthy nation it must not make its children morally and | number—Mr. Grash’s Cat—which, like some of its suc- 
mentally dyspeptic. cessors, reminds one of Hans Christian Andersen himself. 
The two rare books, Robinson Crusoe and The Arabian| After all, there are not yet precisely the books that are 
Nights, hold their place by a sort of divine right, and prob- wanted, because the work of producing them is under- 
ably can never be displaced ; but the hard utilitarianism of | valued. ‘There are no keener, no more subtle critics 
the age has tried to proscribe the whole class of fairy | than children ; and none quicker to penetrate shams or 
stories, and is in a great hurry to tell children that Santa more sincere to despise them. Why are children direct 
Claus does not come down the chimney. Of course, Jo): in their application of things they hear, wonderfully 
inson Crusoe has made many a discontented boy think of | acute with their questions, truthful with their tongues, 
running away to sea who afterwards did it, and on read- | and full of honest expectation which never counts upon 
ing Aladdin 9 child will want a wonderful lamp. All! such things as lying and false appearances until experi- 
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ence makes them? Why do we involuntarily look upon 
them as pure, as almost of another race, and why do we 
ussociate innocence with a childlike condition? There is 
no possible answer except that children are later from 
(iod than adult people. Tom Hood, in his pretty and 
tender little poem, laments that he knows himself 


“.  . farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


And, notwithstanding the affectation in its title, Mr, Al- 
drich’s Babie Bell suggests an almost veritable truth as 
to how children come to this world and whence they 
come, 

So there is no better audience for any reader or writer, 
uone who have either heartier appreciation or sounder 
criticism, though it does rest on intuition which they 
cannot explain, A better class of authors is needed, 
let Mr, Mitchell, Miss Alcott, Mrs, Akers, Rose Terry, 
ILucy Larcom, Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Longfellow, or Mr. Whit- 
tier, for once at least, bring before their eyes a waiting 
assemblage of younger and rounder faces, It is not stoop- 
ing to conquer, You shall govern the world with less 
wisdom than it takes to train up one child as Solomon di- 
rected.” Every poetic faculty, every delicacy of fancy, every 
tkill in sweet and simple English undefiled is wanted, 
and our best authors are not too good, Charles Kingsley 
cid not think it beneath him to write Water-Babies, al- 
though it would have been a better book if he could have 
torgotten for a little time that he is a sworn controvert- 
ist. Is it a business for young girls and disappointed 
women? Reverend scholar, what vitality in human 
affairs have your studies? In this world you will never 
know, much less expound, the origin of sin or the mys- 
tery of election and free-will. You do not think it for no 
purpose that we are commanded to repent and become as 
\ittle children ; then consider whether it were not better 
to try to form the soul aright than to grope for the point 
of its origin. Poet, do not be ignorant that in the little 
ones there is the very poetry of nature, yet clinging to 
them as the foam of the sea clung to Venus when she 
arose from the waves. Give children poetry, but let it 
be poetry for juveniles, not juvenile poetry. 


PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, 


\ R. T. 8. NOBLE, whose ambition “ o’erleaped itself” 
ivi in the large, conventional, and crude picture of the 
“Slave Market” exhibited by him last year on the walls 
of the Academy, is not altogether devoid of promise, as 
we judge from a cabinet picture of his in the present ex. 
hibition, “ Margaret Garner ” (234). The incident repre- 
sented is, we presume, some local one, the key to which 
is negro slavery as it lately existed at the South. There 
is a dead negro with the life-blood streaming from his 
wounds. A melodramatic negress, with lips drawn back 
like those of a panther about to spring, stands in a 
denouncing attitude over the body. 
white men in at the door. Every eyeball is strained toa 
painful degree of intensity. Teeth are gnashing ; hands 
are clenching. The intensity of passion in all the charac- 
ters is strangely forced and unnatural, and the drama 
rendered feeble and even ludicrous by the rant of the 
tragedian. Had the action been less forced, the picture 
might have been a good one, There is motive in it, and 
& gleam of promise that Mr, Noble, with faithful study 
in the right difection, may Yet achieve success in this 
line of art, Jn his large marine picture, * Point Judith, 
Ht. 1," (419), Me, M. 8, Heade is weak as to Coin position, 


There is a rush of 


though he las succeeded in producing some food effects 
Another picture, by the same artist, a Lagoon in Niea 
ragua” (251), has missina enough about it to induee low 
feyers in the gailery, The attempt to individualize 
details of vegetation is a mistake into which this artist 
seems to have conseiously drifted, and out of which it 
would be well for him to steer while there is yet time, 
*A Mountain Stream ” (214), by Mr. Rt. W. Hubbard, 
is commendable for excellent study of tree forms and 
leafage, and the autumnal tints are managed with a due 
regard for harmony of color, In his “Van Amburgh” 
(193), a8 in his “ Dorothea,” to which we have already 
referred, Mr, G, C. Lambdin has not been faithful to his 
promise of former years. Passable as it may be in color, 
this picture is feeble in drawing as in character, and it is 
difficult to discern a parallel between the late famous 
lion-tamer, from whom it derives its title, and a small 
boy holding a harmless calf by the ear. Objections have 
sometimes been urged to the exhibition of foreign pic- 
tures at the annual Academy exhibitions, on the score, if 
candid acknowledgment could be obtained, that the ar- 
tists of the European schools sometimes produce works 
that are superior to those of American origin. Small 
cause of alarm arises on this head from “ The Watzmann, 
in the Kénigeee” (188), by Professor A. Leu. The trow- 
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elling of this picture—for we can call its manipulation by 
no more appropriate name—is crude and coarse to an ex- 
tent that makes us wonder, first, why Leu ever attempted 
to paint landscape, and next, why this specimen of his 
plaster-work was placed on the Academy walls. As we 
turn from it we light upon a “Cat and Kittens ” (192), 
painted by Mr. G, B, Butler, Jr., and painted with much 
force and character, too, though rather heavily loaded for 
a picture which, being of small cabinet size, is liable to 
scrutiny from a near point of view. “A Dog's Head” 
(582), by the same artist, is remarkable for spirit, giving 
promise of future success in the representation of animal 
character. The eccentricities of Mr. George Inness are 
conspicuous in his picture, “ The Signal ” (457). Here we 
have rich color with a total absence of motive in forms ; 
a luminous glow of twilight in the sky, and a curious 
jumble of nothing in particular on the land, In “ Venice 
in Tricolors” (337) Mr. C, P. Cranch has exhausted a 
brilliant palette with but small effect. Compare the 
Venetian scenes of this artist with one by Ziem, now in 
the collection at Goupil's, and. you will see how feeble 
and how strong may be the effects produced by the, same 
colors, touched on and blended by different hands, “The 
Bridge of Sighs” (882), from the same pencil, has points 
that are commendable, the architecture being rendered 
with observation and care, 

The vice-president of the Academy, Mr. IIL. P. Gray, 
is less felicitous in the allegorical than in subjects trend- 
ing toward matter of fact. In “St, Christopher, or the 
Burden of Humanity ” (516), he has given us an academ- 
ical study of the nude and athletic, the sentiment of 
which is lost in the substance, The best of the four 
pictures contributed by Mr. Gray to this exhibition is 
“ Coleridge’s Genevieve” (327), which, however, has 
more the air of a fancy portrait than of what it rather 
should have been—an idealization inspired by the great 
“laker’s” charming poem, Mr. John La Farge, who 
gave much promise three or four years ago, especially as 
a colorist, has wrought but little at his art for some time 
past, owing, as we are sorry to be informed, to delicate 
health. His contributions to this year's exhibition, there- 
fore, are but slight, consisting chiefly of flower subjects 
painted for decorative panels, and in these his feeling for 
rich color prevails. 
Newport, R. L.” (352), by this artist, has oddly enough 
been placed very conspicuously on the line of honor, a 
position to which it is in no way entitled. A very am- 
bitious composition by Mr. Edwin White is the picture 
entitled “ The Trial of St. Stephen before the Council of 
the Sanhedrim ” (471). The subject is one most difficult 
of treatment, and we cannot think that the artist has 
grappled successfully with the difficulties in his attempt, 
his power of drawing not being equal to the rendering 
of the action meant. The same weakness is obvious in 


A very meagre “ Morning Study— 








this artist’s “ Grandpapa’s Pet ” (591), the types of charac- 
ter in which are poor in themselves and poorly drawn. 
| But in this picture there is a wonderfully well-painted 
| effect of sunlight streaming into an apartment and gild- 
ing the objects around. In the ‘ October” (393) of Mr. 
J. W. Ehninger we have a harvest scene in which the 
great yellow pumpkins focus the general color of the 
landscape, though not with a thoroughly harmonious 
effect, The bright orange of the great national gourd 
predominates too much, even tothe extent of being obtru 
Far iiore siiccessful is Me. Ulininger in 
© Baglich Village Politicians ” (248). 


sive to the eye 
Here there is excel 
lent Character, evidently studied from the living material ; 
Aid although some faults in the drawing tiny bediseorned 
here and there, yet is the pietire a very Meritariols Hie 
for selection of types as wellas forthe fidelity with whieh 
An " Vyening on the Alle 
ghany ’(H81), by Mr, W. U. Wileos, isa pleasant pastoral 
landscape in which nature’s repose is rendered with feel 
ing and power, ‘The prevailing green is perhaps of too 
vivid a hue, and the picture, therefore, one of those that 
will acquire fuller value from time, 


they have been rendered, 


BUNDAY. 
\' JNDAY always presents itself to our minds under one 
bh) of two aspects: a baking sun glaring down on the 
dusty, desolate pavement, or a pitiless northeaster blow 
ing the said dust into our eyes, between our teeth, over 
our hair, a8 we hurry along the streets prim and shiny 
and rather late for church, Everything disagreeable, 
depressing, irritating seems to attach to the remembrance 
of Sunday. In winter the coldest, in summer the hottest» 
states of atmosphere usually prevail during those hours 
which we would wish to abstract from the worldliness of 
our lives ; and, between late breakfasts and crowded care, 
we generally manage to begin the day in a temper which, 
if we were not 80 used to it, would seem positively shock- 





ing. Truly, our Protestant faith sits hardly upon us. 
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We go to church in a frame of mind which, to say the 
least, is not ennobling, and we come out with an uneasy 
fecling that we ought to go again, but we can’t make up 
our mind to do that, neither can we determine to make 
the rest of the day really a holiday, and 80 a variety of 
compromises are effected, Some people sit at home and 
grimly abstain from every kind of occupation save eat. 
ing. Some elderly gentlemen smoke all day, many 
young gentlemen pay visits, nearly all young ladies ye 
ceive visitors; but each and all, whatever they do, go 
about with an interior conviction that it is wrong, and 
that some day the inevitable consequences of wrong. 
doing will fall upon them, ‘The vividness and strength 
of such conviction vary with the age, sex, and develop. 
ment of the individual, but no Protestant can be without 
it. The strong sense of individual responsibility to g 
Divine law, which is the essence of Protestantism, seems 
brought to bear with inexorable severity on the obsery, 
ance of the Sabbath. During the week, can our mercan. 
tile life be held to prove that such a sense is strong with. 
in us? If a candid savage were able to observe at once 
two communities, Catholic and Protestant, he would 
probably infer that the former served the Good Spirit and 
the latter the Evil One. The one appears cheerful and 
content, while the other is morose and fretful, The 
gayety of Continental cities may betray a frivolity which 
is distasteful to us, the decorum of our own may conceal 
vice that is far worse, In Edinburgh, in London, in 
New York, what uniformity of spirit prevails! only modi. 


fied in expression by the difference in) population. In 
Edinburgh, on Sunday, the sun scarcely seems to shine, 
“ Arthur's Seat” frowns blackly over the city, fierce dust- 
laden winds blow furiously up and down the wide streets, 
as if to compel pedestrians into the churches or down 
“Leith Walk” into the sea, The congregations disperse 
and reasse:nble with wonderful quickness, and the sound 
of their vigorous singing fills the ears of the city till far 
intothenight. In Edinburgh there is no struggle against 
the pervasive gloom, unless it be in secret. In London 
people go out and seek to refresh their toil-worn minds 
and bodies by change of scene, There can be little pleas 
ure in walking about streets whose ugliness receives the 
finishing stroke from the closing of the shop-windows, 
The parks are charming for those who live near or who 
can afford to drive to them, but they are a weary distance 
from the cheap lodgings of the poor artisan’s family, and 
their only relief lies in a railway excursion into the 
country. Unfortunately, the conviction that these enjoy- 
ments are not quite right renders those who partake of 
them a little reckless, and the scene at an East-end 
railway station when “ the excursionists ” return in the 
evening is often a sad confusion of drunkenness and 
blasphemy, tired women and sereaming children. 
After the brief bustle caused by the simultaneous out- 
pouring of all the congregations from Trinity’s orthodoxy 
to the ardent progressionists of Dodworth’s Hall, New 
York, equally with London, can claim to be recognized 
Not a refuge is tobe 
found from the heat and glare and noisome odors of the 
dusty street save a chance cigar-stand or, perbaps, & 
sinall news-shop. An open museum, picture gallery, or 
public library would be a sin in a Protestant city where 
the only lawful rival to the ehtreh has been, until te 
New York, liowever, has 
greatly the advantage of London in the numerous ferty 


as a model of Protestant propriety. 


cently, the cofner grocery. 


boats that carry ler tired workers over the surrounding 
Waters in every direction, Var down the bay to Coney 
island, across the North Hiver to Hotiken or Port Le 
ip the last Hiver to Ming's ridge 
poor can escape from the heated town and enjoy a Jlessedl 
rest, strolling over or lying down on the soft turf, With 
the exception of the Gernians, however, who, eheetilly 
ov stolidly indifferent to eritieism, follow the custania of 
the Fatherland in their new home, and betake themeelye 
in family parties to various favorite spots, the majorly af 
Hunday holidaymakers are decidedly * rowdy.” he 
fecling of the community is against any kind of Sunday 
amusement, and the class who need it most, the striving, 
rising, ambitious young people, are constrained to make 


an every side the 


the day on which they need recreation as well as rest mer 
ly a grey blank—a dull gap between the weeks, Vor our 
own parts, we do not think the Germans wicked or diss 
reputable because they are happy on Sunday. We do 
not imagine that the Parisians are utterly lost because 
they sit all the evening eating ices and chatting i the 
Champs Elysées, or return from an excursion outside the 
Barriére laughing and singing and perfectly sober; but 
we have made a law of the Sabbath which is Judaic and 
not Christian, and our consciences are educated to ob 
serve it. A gradual alteration in this respect might be 
produced—an alteration which would ameliorate the 
condition of 2 multitude of intelligent and overworked 





people in the large cities if the museums, picture galleries, 
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and public Iibraries were thrown open after morning 
service. But legislators, church elders, influential peo- 
ple generally, are slow to perceive or to credit that the 

rer classes néed recreation on their one holiday, 
Prosperous men of wealth and position find so much ex- 
citement in their daily lives, are so distracted by the 
yarious Claims upon their attention, that the rare quiet 
of a home, full of a thousand attractions for their leisure, 
pas its suflicient charm. 7'Aey do not want to go about 
sight-seeing on the day of rest; they think it wrong, 
abominable! They like much to observe the minor 
moralities, to pay “ tithe of mint and all manner of herbs,” 
if they do sometimes neglect the higher matters of the 
Jaw, and they rigorously bind the burden of dulness on 
their less fortunate neighbors in the great cities. In the 
jnevitable reaction caused by excessive rigor, drinking 
becomes the prevailing vice—the one solace of the poor 
man Which no law can prevent his obtaining, because, 
although the sale of liquor may be prohibited, the law 
can easily bo evaded, In Edinburgh, the people drink 
frightfully in their houses ; the Londoners, during their 
excursion trips ; in New York or Boston, are things much 
better? Perhaps it would be worth while to try if the 
sober attractions of museums and lectures could not aid 
the good work done by Central Park, and draw people 
away from such demoralizing scenes as are too often to 
be witnessed at Jones's Wood or the Elysian Fields or 
on the Bloomingdale Road on Sunday afternoons, 


THE AMERICAN PRESS, 
No. IL—EPISCOPAL JOURNALISM, 


HEN so much attention is paid by each denomina- 

tion of Christians to religious journalism, it is well 
at times to consider what a religious newspaper should 
be. If we looked in existing journals for an ideal of 
newspaper excellence in this direction, we should fail to 
give a suitable definition, They each have such parti: 
san ends to serve that they come far short of what is de- 
manded of them by all classes of readers, Admitting, 
asin the present divisions of Christendom we must, that 
newspapers must be denominational, the first quality in 
areligious journal should be that it sets forth the stand- 
ard of the body which it professes to serve. This must 
be its theology. Its next point should be fresh and full 
news of religious work in its own body. Then, in our 
opinion, it should give considerable space to the work 
being done in other religious bodies, so that its readers, 
on the supposition that they each take but this one jour- 
nal, may be able to make an honest and fair estimate of 
what others are doing. This would go far to dissipate 
the wretched conceit of each sect that its own banner is 
alone the true rallying point of Christians. But such a 
newspaper goes into the family. It is intended as a 
religious educational organ. It must, therefore, avoid 
controversy and contain considerable general and devo- 
tional reading. It must be in part a children’s paper ; 
and this is a strong point, because if children are taught 
in the family to read carefully the weekly paper, they 
are being educated to understand religious subjects. In 
its general character it ought to be one of the best critics 
of the general and religious literature of the day. It 
should be so honest in saying what a book is that any 
person an tell from reading the notice whether he wants 
the book of not. It should be mercilessly severe on 
What is the mere froth and foam of sensational litera 
tite, With siieh provisions, the newspaper would be an 
indispensable help in family edueation, Tn all its de 
partiients it should be fearless, outspoken, faultlessly 
honest, and if possible in the vanguard of the conn 
aion which it serves, We have no faith in the eombin 
ing of religious with political teachings, or religious with 
secular news, in the same journal, The union results, 
like all attempts of religious bodies to work in concert, 
in giving to the most absorbing—which is usually the 
Recular—element the chief share of attention. And, 
finally, it is imperative that men of the best minds and 
others of the best business capacity, supported by con 
tributors who can use the pen cleverly, should be at the 
head of each journal. 

To apply the above tests to our religious journals may 
seem cruel, but in the cause of honesty it becomes 
hecessary, And first, to notice a few leading organs of 
different denominationg, we shall take The Ludependent, 
Which was for years their most prominent represent- 
ative, It has employed the best talent of the land, It 
has gained an enormous circulation. Its business manage- 
ment has been excellent. It has been fearless and even 
truculent. It has commanded readers among every 
shadeof Christians. It has been the wonder of the land. 
But in its turn it has advocated nearly every heresy 
known in Christendom, It has been true to nothing but 
political party. It has now urged its literary contribu- 
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tors, now its financial articles, and again its printed ser. 
mons, and then ita political power, as an inducement. to 
subscribers, ‘The amount of plain and consistent family 
religious teaching which it has contained in recent days 
could be comprised within a very small space. It repre. 
sented no denomination squarely and honestly. News 
was not its object, It prostituted its enormous influence 
to low and party ends. In miseducating people as to the 
true ends of Christian journalism it has done a vast 
amount of mischief. It has also probably done more 
than any other religious paper to generate scepticism 
among believers, In short, it became so notoriously a 
religious humbug that, with an unwonted sense of pro- 
priety, it has at last relinquished the pretence of being 
religious at all, 

Another journal which is following in the same wake, 
though wanting something of the political ardor of Zhe 
Independent, is The Methodist. The mission of this jour- 
nal is Methodism ; it has a larger scope, in giving con. 
siderable secular intelligence and a very pronounced 
opinion on the political questions of the day from a quasi- 
Christian point of view. It also, like Ze Independent, 
gives some little news of other bodies, Its literary 
notices—unlike Zhe Independent's, whose practice in 
this respect has at last been exposed—are decent ; its 
children’s department is excellent ; its selections are 
readable; but its editorials incline to the sensational, 
Much of its writing is very raw, and it resorts to sensation. 
al sermons and a large amount of secular matter to gain 
subscribers. We have had occasion to praise the excep- 
tional ability of The Methodist among religious papers ; 
but while it certainly is a shrewdly-managed sensational 
newspaper, Zzcalously devoted to Methodism, it would be 
hard to define its religious value. 

Another journal, which invites attention from its size, 
age, and pretensions, is Zhe Observer. This is both re- 
ligious and secular, It aims to be a thoroughly accept- 
able family newspaper. It gives a large amount of 
pleasant and often judiciously selected, if none of the 
freshest, home reading. It well represents the religious 
body to which it belongs. It has able contributors and 
editors along with others whose prosiness is exceeded 
only by their pompous vanity. It has a strong religious 
element which any Christian would prize. It gives a 
good amount of religious news; it aims to give the doings 
of all religious bodies. But, whether intentionally or 
not, it habitually misrepresents nearly every religious 
body from whose organs it quotes, even in its news items. 
It does not give the news which is representative. It 
prints the mean and dirty things, which ought never to 
see the light in any journal, as specimens of its neigh- 
bors’ doings. Its boasted catholicity is in this respect a 
sham. A well-digested news column would be worth 
something if it were honestly done ; but a farrago of brief 
excerpts cannot but misrepresent and embitter Christians 
toward each other. Its literary criticisms are indolent- 
ly respectable, and could be improved. In its editorial 
columns, and indeed all over the paper, there is a general 
flabbiness. Its ability lacks concentration. The reader 
does not carry away distinct and strong impressions from 
its columns. ‘Then its hints to farmers, its wise instruc- 
tions to old ladies, its bits of general knowledge, its pious 
whines over novel reading, its continual worrying and 
meddlesomeness, constitute the very height of absurdity 
for a metropolitan journal in these days, 

We have detained the reader tuo long in our estimate 
of thitee influential joifials to iiention any others than 
these whieh are inelided if the heading of this aftiele, 
Kipiscopal jourialisin is a silject by itself, and yet it is 
Hecessary to iMention it souieWhaAL if Comparison With 
representative journals, that its good and bad points 
iiay stand out strongly, And here if must be said that 
Churehmen, from their early insulated position after the 
lievolution, and from their aversion to the large secular 
element in the religious papers, have until lately under 
valued the press as a religious power. 
its abuses in a strong light, Hence their own journals 
have lacked that element which has given life and spice 
to the religious press. They have kept largely out of 
controversy, and when they have quarrelled with each 
other they have generally been decent, They have left 
their papers to their own merits, and these have gener- 
ally been slight. 
clesiastical organ, and as a necessary nuisance, 


They have geen 


The paper was looked upon as an ec- 
Men 
who were fit to fill no other post acceptably became edi- 
tors. If any person of ability connected himself with a 
paper, he was soon invited to fill a better and certainly 
more lucrative position, Consequently, none of the 
Episcopal journals gained more than a bare support. 
They did not become influential till recently, even in 
their own communion; and even now we doubt whether 
the ablest of them is widely known or read beyond the 
Episcopal circle. They have always abstained almost 
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entirely from secular intelligence ; they have used none 
of the ingenious devices of religious newspapers for in- 
creasing their circulation, They have been respectable, 
steady, safe, and rather dull. The literary criticisms 
which have appeared in most of them have been worth- 
less, Yet simply as religious newspapers they will com- 
pare to advantage with the religious press in other bod- 
ies during the last ten years. ‘They have avoided their 
errors ; they have been positive and clever in the work for 
which they were intended. But the Episcopal Church 
has relied less upon the press than upon the careful and 
laborious efforts of the parish clergy for her work ; 80 
that both clergy and laity have prospered even when un- 
dervaluing the printed sheet. This neglect of news- 
papers must appear to every one, as it does to us, an 
anomaly in these days, especially when we consider the 
high and thorough education of the clergy and the gen- 
erous culture of the laity in this body, But, as we have 
already indicated, the explanation must be sought in the 
evils into which the religious press has fallen and in the 


conservative habits of the people, who have grown to 
feel that Bible and Prayer-book contain an ample and 
safe guidance, and that an older literature, eapecially the 
great body of old English divinity and literature, is su- 
perior to the spawn of the daily press. While this ex- 
plains their conservative slowness to take hold of the 
press as a religious instrumentality, it also discloses the 
secret of much of their culture and the positive strength 
of their teachings. 

But a change is rapidly coming over the Episcopal 
Church, and within the last year—and perhaps we should 
further say the last five or ten years—its journalism has 
vastly improved, Both clergy and people have become 
convinced that the press is a power, and that it is their 
duty to Christianize its influence; and we should not be 
surprised if, within the next five years, the Episcopalians 
did more than any other body of corresponding size in 
elevating its journalism and in placing it in the hands of 
its strongest men. If ever the clergy and educated laity 
can see their duty clearly in this respect, with the high 
ideas of religious journalism which prevail in this com- 
munion this department of intellectual activity will 
command the best ability initsranks. We have watched 
the development of journalism with much curiosity 
among the Episcopalians, because we have long seen 
that they have the power when they espouse a measure 
to carry it to completion, and because they seldom carry 
on their work so extravagantly that they end in disgust- 
ing everybody. 

Actual criticism of its journalism will show that its de- 
ficiencies are not those which may be chiefly found in 
the newspaper press of other bodies. The Church Journal 
has been for fifteen years perhaps the leading Episcopal 
newspaper. Its editor, a gentleman of marked individu- 
ality, of great ecclesiastical and statistical knowledge, and 
of high literary attainments, stands at the head of jour- 
nalism in his communion. He is no unworthy successor 
to the Rev. Dr. Seabury,who conducted The Churchman for 
many years. He is a master in editorial writing—crisp, 
pointed, acute, carrying everything before him. His 
brief obituary notices of the bishops who have lately 
died, and indeed nearly all his editorial articles, are mod- 
els of cleat, condensed, graceful composition. His book 
notices have been the only honest and trusty ones 
which we have seen, until very recently, in Episcopal 
papers. The news department of this paper is of tlie 
highest ofder, Its selected articles have always been of 
valiie to clergymen, Ji sonie Fespetts if has been thie 
only tris ex ponent of the best tendeneéies of thie E};piséopal 
Chureh 
popular feeling, and has had more weight than any other 
Hpiseopal journal, 


lt has vsually been abreast, if aat ahead, of 


Many of the reeent movements, such 
as the division of diogeses and the steps taken for adapt 
ing the Episeapal Chureh te the new condition of affairs 
since the rebellion, have been initiated by this paper, 
lts great deficiency is that it is aclergymen’s organ ; it is 
too partisan in tone, too strietly ecclesiastical, contains 
too little general religious reading, to be acceptable in 
the family. But it is thoroughly edited and has a dis- 
tinctly prenouneed position, and in a certain sense a 
large popular influence. It is a strong though discrimi- 
nating advocate of ritualism, and has more force than 
any similar paper with which we are acquainted. 
Another paper, which is singularly well adapted to its 
mission, is The American Churchman, published at Chi- 
cago. Its editorial columns are-in the hands of the Rev. 
Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson, who brings to his task a 
clear understanding of the Episcopal Church as related 
to the country, and especially as adapted to the West, 
and an unusual degree of intellectual force. Not a writer 
of finished culture, he is a careful, well-read scholar, and 
his articles are doing more, probably, than anything else 
to mould the opinions of Churchmen in the West. It is 
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‘ well edited as to Church news, but its family and chil- 
dren’s department was till recently, and is even now to 
some extent, composed of rubbish. It has begun to print 
well-written literary notices, but, like most of the Episco- 
pal journals, its ignorance of current literature is such as 
is unpardonable in a family religious educational organ. 
There is a roughness about the whole sheet that is de- 
cidedly Western, but the paper has so much improved 
within a short time as to justify a hope that even this 
may be toned down, It is severe upon the ritualists, 
though it is strong in its presentation of Episcopacy. 


Another paper which ranks in the same category with 
those just named is 7’he Churchman, the successor of The 
Connecticut Churchman, which was the successor of 7'he 
Calendar, the weakest and most stupid sheet that ever 
raised the banner of Episcopacy. Ze Churchman is pub- 
lished at Hartford, and began with the new year. To 
the surprise of many, it took at once the position of a 
first-class religious newspaper. It ventured beyond even 
the boldest traditions, for its first number, in typo- 
graphical excellence, was far above anything before seen 
in Episcopal newspapers, It adopted the plan of paying 
contributors, and of employing the best talent at its com 
mand. It began at once with a carefully edited and, to 
a large extent, original news department, Its editorial 
columns have shown practical insight and earnestness ; 
its articles have been generally well written and to the 
point. Some of them have already attracted considerable 
notice. Its family reading is carefully selected, and its 
children’s department is excellent. Its foreign religious 
news is given fresh and entire from a wide range of Eng- 
lish journals, and it has an eye upon educational and 
systematizing measures in every quarter. Its literary 
notices have been honest and valuable, but confined to a 
sinall compass. It is well adapted both to the clergy and 
the laity, and stands in the safe medium position of ear- 
nest work, without partisan aims, It comes up to its work 












c Observer, a sort of pious meddlesomeness. 








is clear and hearty, but it is not pronounced, though it is 
often clever. Its literary notices are, for a religious paper, 
usually good and discriminating, but it does not yet oc- 
cupy the place it was intended to fill. We eay this with 
regret ; for it is a well-printed and attractive sheet, and 
seems entirely honest and, for a partisan paper, not atra- 
bilious. There is room for it in the Episcopal Church, 
and if it could eat up several of its lean brethren it 
would be a blessed thing. he EHpiscopalian is a news- 
paper without place or position. It is a paper which was 
formed by the union of The Kpiscopal Recorder—which, 
otherwise feeble, exhausted itself by intemperate political 
articles during the war—and The Christian Times, which 
failed for want of support. Before The Protestant Church- 
man was formed from one of its ribs it had some excuse 
for existing, but now, flitting between New York and 
Philadelphia, though the accredited organ of Pennsyl- 
vania, it lacks vigor, skill, point, and usefulness, Its 
editorials are pitched to the same dismal tune as those of 
It i 
principally made up of pious selections which old women 
pronounce well adapted for the rising generation, but 
which the generation in question repudiates with disgust. 
It has a meagre record of diocesan news, but is very well 
printed. It serves no other earthly purpose than the 
employment of printers and editors, and they might far 
better engage in more profitable work. 

The Church Intelligencer, printed until recently at Char- 
lotte, N. C., was small in size but edited with ability. Its 
selected matter was good, though often of too high a 
character for general reading. Its news items were next 
to nothing ; its editorials always able and readable ; its 
tone high, manly, and in harmony with the readjust- 
ment of the Episcopal Church for its future work, Lack 
of support recently impelled a “suspension,” which, al- 
though resumption was talked about, is probably final. 
The Southern Churchman, printed at Alexandria, Va., 


honestly and squarely, and, on the whole, better fulfils | is the organ of that diocese, and though formerly a paper 
our idea of a religious newspaper than any other journal | of little ability or influence, is now becoming, by the ad 


we have seen, 
proved, 
narrowness. ‘They magnify their own following. 


Churchman is no exception. What we should be glad to 


Yet, even this paper could be much im- | dition of a new editor, a journal of increasing value and 
The great vice of religious newspapers is their | interest. 


It gives signs in every department of a right 


The | purpose and of an understanding of what Episcopal 
| journalism requires, 


At present, it cannot be said either 


. . . . . . | . . . 7 . ‘ 
see in one Episcopal journal, at least, in this land, is a | in news, editorials, selections, literary notices, or general 


carefully and honestly prepared sketch each week of what | ability to be up to any high standard. 


is going on in other religious bodies. It should also look 
more closely into the secular reading which goes into 
families by a better edited literary column. 





It seems to | man. 


The Chureh 
Visitor, published at New Orleans, is a paper devoted to 
general and useful reading, edited by an Episcopal clergy- 
It has some religious news and some ability, but 


us, with the vast power which a religious weekly wields | is only the beginning of a religious paper. Z'he Pacific 


in the home, that this is of prime importance. There is 
80 much promise in Zhe Churchman that we anticipate 
the time when it may be as truly cosmopolitan in all 
things as it is now unobjectionable as a religious news- 
paper. 

These three are the leading Episcopal papers. Zhe 
Western Episcopalian, The Christian Witness, The Prot- 
estant Churchman, The Episcopalian, The Church Visitor, 
The Pacific Churchman, The Southern Churchman, The 
Gospel Messenger, complete the list. The Western Epis- 
copalian is the vigorous organ of the “ Low Churchmen,” 
and is published at Gambier, Ohio. Its editor keeps up 
the traditions of his predecessors, and what Dr. Seabury 
once said of a former is true of the present incumbent; 
“ He is the solemn shadow of his ecclesiastical superior.” 
It is a spicy and bitterly partisan sheet. Its editorials 
are usually polemical, and a stranger would gather from 
its columas that its principal purpose was to create and 
maintain a party in the Church. Its news items are 
meagre, its selections very poor, its literary notices 
worthless, its correspondence fearfully dull. It is the 
only Episcopal paper which tries to combine secular with 
feligious news. It is almost the only paper which could 
he spared without & sifgle egret, The Uhristinn Wit 
“nena is & paper of little pretensions, bit ih sole Fesperts 
is adinifable, If is the Boston Episcopal ergan, Its 
family selections and children’s reading afe its best fea 
tures, and mast of its éolumns are better adapted for the 
laity than for the clergy. fis news department is poor, 
its book reviews mere puffs, its editorial articles below 
the average, Its advertising, like most of that which 
goes inte Episcopal journals, is unexeceptionable. In a 
position where a good newspaper would be most aceepta- 
ble and have singular opportunities to become a leading 
journal, it has never risen above the rank of a good- 
natured but slow-paced provincial sheet. The Protestant 
Churchman was recentiy established as a “ Low Church ” 
organ in New York in opposition to The Church Journal. 
It is a good-sized sheet, with a large amount of selected 
matter, but, though showing literary taste and consider- 
able ability on the part of the editor, it lacks any special 
excellence. It is not a newspaper, and has neither vigor 
nor arrangement. Its advocacy of Protestant principles 


Churchman is the organ for California, Oregon, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. For a very small sheet, it has many 
good points, and is valuable for its Pacific news; but 
makes no pretensions to ability. Zhe Gospel Messenger 
is the diocesan organ of Western New York, and is pub- 
lished at Utica. It is one of the oldest Episcopal papers, 
and has always been respectable, without ever being vig- 
orous. In the news department it is usually two or 
three weeks behind even its religious contemporaries. 
It abounds rather in local than in general religious news 
items, and contains a good amount of family reading. 
Its editorials are usually hash ; its book notices of some 
value ; its selections always admirable; its tone good 
and strong; but at best itis but a provincial journal, 
holding its position because there is nothing better to 
take its place. 

These are the Episcopal weekly papers. There are, 
besides, The Church Monthly, The Church Review, and 
The Spirit of Missions, and the usual children’s papers, 
which latter might be vastly improved without being 
too good. The Uhurch Monthly was commenced by the 
Rey, Dr. Huntington in 1861, and las liad a very eccen- 
trig cafeer, Ih seven years it has had almost as many 
editofs, and las exhibited every grade of excellence ; bit 
not holding to any ofe position, and Incking good 
business management, it has never seiminanded the 
position which a goed Feliginus perisdical ought to 
liold in its well-educated and eultured communion, 
lis contributions have usually been of a high order, 
and it compares favorably with Church of Hag 
land periodicals of the same elass / but within fifty- 
six coarsely printed pages for each month there is 
not room enough to do much. It ought to be, and 
could easily be made, a journal of the highest class 
if it were in suitable hands; and, even as it is, it is bet- 
ter than the only other monthly periodical of note 
which professes a religious following. It has contained 
many separate papers of high literary character, and is 
now printing one of the best religious novels of the day 
—Bryan Maurice. The Church Review is a quarterly, 
and the centre of the highest published wisdom among 
the Episcopalians. It has always maintained an excel- 











| lent position for scholarly writing, and most of the 
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bishops have been contributors. Its range of topics jg 
wide, and except when the editor dips his pen in gall 
—for he is addicted to vituperation—it is a very readable 
periodical. Its book notices are usually honest, but at 
times are very one-sided. Zhe Spirit of Missions is the 
best missionary periodical printed in the English lap. 
guage. We say this advisedly, and not without careful 
comparison with the English periodicals of the same 
class, such as Mission Life and The Colonial Chureh 
Chronicle. It embraces the whole range of Episcopal 
missions, and for richness and variety of matter and in. 
structive history of missionary work in various parts of 
the world is not surpassed, 

Looking at the Episcopal press generally, it maintaing 
a respectable but not noisy position, It bends lees to par. 
tisanship than its contemporaries ; it is generally more 
fair and honest. It is exclusively religious, and does not 
seek readers out of its following, But it is yet in its in. 
fancy. ‘There are not more than three or four men of 
ability connected with all the journals we have named, 
The papers themselves are largely diocesan, and have but 
alimited circulation. There are too many of them—more 
than this body can fairly support, If they could all be 
consolidated into four or five strong journals it would be 
vastly better, Then, they are too narrow ; they are pro. 
vincial ; they do not inform their readers adequately in re. 
gard to the various religious movements of the day ; they 
discriminate hardly at all between the good and bad lit. 
erature which is constantly brought in other ways to the 
notice of their readers, Some of them are openly and 
abominably wretched, The best that can be said of them 
is that they are no worse than their neighbors, for a large 
number of all the religious papers in this country are an 
unmitigated nuisance, What the Episcopal Church needs 
is to broaden its range of journalism, It is very well for 
it to set forth its claim to be an apostolic and catholic 
Church, but until it takes hold of journalism with the 
aim to make this known to all people and to allow for 
every note of catholicity wherever it can be found, its 
journalism, like itself, must seem to others somewhat 
provincial, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editors of Tur Round Tanie, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 


under this heading, a8 they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions, 


LONDON. 


Lonpon, April 27, 1867. 
Tur Luxembourg question as yet excites but little 


interest here, although Zhe Times has just sent out its 
clever special correspondent, Mr. Sutherland Edwards, to 
watch the progress of events in that henceforth famous 
spot upon the map of Europe. Our papers are taken up 
entirely with the great question of the working-nan— 
his abominable habit of preferring good wages to bad 
when he can get them, and his equally obstinate prefer- 
ence for working ten hours a day instead of twelve 








whenever he thinks he can get as much for the short 
time as the long. Observers of a philosophical turn of 
mind are not much struck by those peculiarities of the 
working-men ; but Te Times and other powerful jour 
nals affect to see in them something which marks them 
out as a body altogether separate and distinct from the 
rest of their fellow-creatures, and which affurds an ample 
justification for shutting them out for ever from any 
share of political power. Day by day the papers publish 
extracts from evidence given before the Lords’ Commis: 
sion of trades unions, and make them the text of gloomy 
prophecies of the results of trusting such people with 
votes for imembers of Parliatient, Were aiid thefe 4 
feeble yoide is taised of belialf of the workiian ; sotie: 
hody writes to ask why there is not an enquiry into the 
colton: brokers’, stock-lrokers’, iron-masters’, and other 
trade associations, Somebody pointed out the other day 
that the barristers have actually fixed a minimum fe, 
helow which no young aspirant, be he ever sa anxious 
for a brief, is permitted to work; and everybody knows 
that the rules of the bar mess are laws which no man ia 
the profession dare disobey, What would be said if 
working-men had a stringent rule forbidding certain mea 
from seeking employment gave in one or two counties! 
This is what the English bar—an educated body, be it 
remembered—have established among themselves. Thea 
no man on the “ Home Circuit” is permitted to go on the 
Western Circuit without exacting such a fee as amounts 
to an enormous fine on his client for daring to violate the 
rules of the great legal trades union. And these are the 
people who are so shocked at the bricklayers and carpen- 
ters for their attempts to interfere with the law of supply 
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gnd demand in the labor market. There is a manifest 
disposition among the aristocratic class to get their dread 
of the working-men’s trades unions embodied in some 
egislative measure, and if our great reform fight should 
fail it will inevitably come to this, for strikes have be- 


Messrs. Moxon & Co. have, I see, just issued another 
selection from Hood’s poems, “ edited by Samuel Lucas.” 
The “ editorial work,” says The Athenwum, “is some- 
what a mystery,” which is true; but I have already 
thrown a little light on this peculiarity of English editor- 





great severity any attempt at fraud orevasion. Under it 
there seems to be a probability that the estates of insol- 
| vents will be equitably divided among creditors, and that 
| failing for the sake of what may be made by the opera- 
| tion will be less common than it has been. 





The law can- 
come far more formidable of late than ever they were | ship for the benefit of your readers, Q. | not fail of being unpopular with dishonest debtors. It 
pefore. Even up to a year ago, the favorite threat of the - subjects them and their affairs to such a close and search- 
high class journals was that men on strikes would find REVIEWS. 


thelr places supplied by an importation of foreign labor ; 
or, that failing, that masters would emigrate to some 








All books designed for venee in ee Rounp Tain must be sent 





ing examination that none but honest men will be likely 
to avail themselves of it, and it is a healthy check con- 


















































o the office, stantly hanging over those who contemplate dishonest 
land where strikes were unknown, But they are asia — , practices. That bad men may possibly attempt to make 
i T easveing that strikes are everywhere, and that THE GENERAL BANKRUPT LAW* use of the law to shield their guilt is possible, but we 
foreign workmen, 80 far from coming to compete for work, eo the Constitution of the United States | think the task will bea much harder one for them under 
' actually send funds to support their neighbors in their was framed by men who were particularly averse to | the law than it has been without it. 
contests with the masters, The recent remarkable mis | granting to the new government any more powers than| Mr, Edwin James has written, and Messrs. Harper & 
) sion of our working tailors to Paris to offer aid to the | were absolutely essential to enable it to perform national | Brog, have published, a volume containing the text of the 
tuilorsof that city isacase in point, ‘The masters endeavor | functions, there was hardly any opposition made to the | act divided into sections, with a digest of reported deci- 
. to frighten the public by telling them that, if the price of | clause granting to Congress power to establish a uniform | sions in England and America applicable to each section, 
f labor rises, the additional cost of production must be | system of bankruptcy for the United States, It was ap-| From the reputation which Mr. James brought with him 
; added to the price of goods ; but the general movement | parent to every man in the convention that the welfare | to this country it was very generally expected by the pro- 
t among the working class is undoubtedly bringing about | and commercial prosperity of the country in a large | fession when his work was announced that it would be 
0 a general rise in wages, and a general rise in wages, as | Measure depended upon such uniformity. It is now to| one of great value and of profound research. We think 
0 every student of political economy knows, has no effect | U8 a matter of surprise how, in spite of the fact that the | the general expectation will be sadly disappointed. The 
) on prices, Its effect is simply to diminish profits, That country has been nearly always without such a system, | book is good enough in its way. There is an orderly 
. profits are capable of diminution, notwithstanding the | commercial credit could have been sustained, Congress | arrangement of the law and the text is given correctly, 
Me asertions of our papers to the contrary, is perfectly cer. | twice attempted to carry out this clause in the Constitu- | There are, too, the head-notes of a great many decisions. 
y tain, It would be curious to know what relation the| tion, The bankrupt laws passed in 1800 and in 1841) But of Mr. James's own work there is little or none. We 
t- price of goods supplied by Mr, Poole (who is a great man | were radically defective. They afforded facilities to} expected a profound treatise in which the law of insol- 
0 tailor to the Prince of Wales and the leading member | debtors to relieve themselves of their debts, but gave no| vency and bankruptey would be treated with a master 
(d of the Masters’ Association) bears to the original cost of la- | corresponding benefits to creditors, 'The consequence of| hand, We find a mere digest of cases, in many instances 
mn borand materials. Some inferences on this subject might, | these defects was their short life, and a very general im-| conflicting with each other. Mr. James could have 
0 perhaps, be drawn from Mr. Poole’s magnificent carriage | pression unfavorable to all bankrupt laws on the part of | written such a book as was expected, and it would have 
n and four, or his equally magnificent house and grounds;|the commercial community, Mercantile transactions | been eagerly purchased by the profession, The book he 
Is but itisno mystery that the profits of tradesmen are some. | involving the relations of debtor and creditor, although, | has written is, however, though a very useful book, not 
or times very great. I was shown the other day a small| from the very nature of things, extending all over the | such an one as will add to Mr. James’s reputation either 
le jacket made by Ralph, of the Strand—not a first-class | country without regard to state lines, have been subjected | ag a writer or a lawyer. It was probably issued in haste 
he house—for which the ready-money price was £3 15s., and | to the different systems of laws in force at the residence | to meet the demand which arose immediately after the 
or Iwas assured by a practical workman that the cost of | of each debtor, This state of things has been deplored passage of the law. It would have been better had it 
ite labor and materials would be under £1 158, Seeing that | by eminent authority, but somehow the commercial | been held back until the rules of court were promulgated, 
at arise in workmen's earnings means, as a rule, more food | greatness of the country has gone on increasing in spite | go that it could have contained them. As it is, however, it 
and clothing and better schooling for his wife and child- | of this difficulty. Judge Story, in his celebrated work on | will be found useful to the profession and a book which a 
ren, I should not, I confess, see much reason for regret if| the conflict of laws, says that one of the most pressing practising lawyer cannot well do without. Let us hope 
aetrike or any other cause should one day compel Mr, | gtievances bearing upon commercial, manufacturing, and | that Mr. James will hereafter give the profession a work 
Ralph to content himself with a modest one hundred per | agricultural interests is the total want of a general sys-| on the subject of bankruptcy which will do credit to his 
ald cent, profit, tem of bankruptcy, and it is very easy to discern that the | high standing as a lawyer ; he would himself, we imagine, 
i We are threatened here with several new comic jour. | absence of such a system has been the cause of the lax-| hardly be willing to stake his fame and reputation on his 
nals, the success of /un—though that, by the way, is| ity of commercial morals for which we regret to say we | present volume. 
sof the only one of the numerous rivals of Punch which has | have become notorious, As the law stood in this state ee —_ 
succeeded in establishing itself—serving, I suppose, to| before the passage of the recent act, any person may RETURNS Of BCIED 
tempt new speculators in this field. Our Punch, it must | make such disposition of his property as he pleases, with- —— sea : a ol \ 
be confessed, in all but his cartoons, at least, is thorough-| out regard to the rights of creditors, with very little HILE the people are making their return of income 
t lyworn out, He is, to be sure, aristocratic and preju-| danger of ever being called to account therefor. The that we may be enabled approximately to get at our 
tle diced enough, and sufliciently ready in abusing Mr.| whole system of assignments, wherein certain favored | increase of capital, there comes to us a schedule of what 
its Bright ; but these things alone will not support a comic | creditors are preferred, is one completely permeated with has accrued to the garner of science, for us to reckon up 
to journal in this country. There must be an occasional | dishonesty and fraud. Under it there has sprung up in| the aggregate and discover how we stand in those de- 
rus gleam of wit or humor to keep up a reputation in this the commercial community an idea that certain debts| partments of knowledge which either subserve our ma- 
up way, however well established ; and this our Punch has|are to be considered confidential and are to be paid | terial interests or enhance our intellectual resources. The 
— not. It is some five-and-twenty years since Punch was|in full at all hazards, whether such payments leave} annual volumes which we have had now for more than 
pad started, and its policy has always been to reflect the fol-| anything for the general creditor or not. Of this) fifteen years have been vouched for by the well-known 
fer- lies and the prejudices of the day, so that it might have | class is borrowed money, including discounts at| name of the present Commissioner of Revenue, the Hon. 
Ive been expected that its reign would be long in the land, | banks. We cannot for the life of us perceive in what | David A. Wells, whose place is now supplied by a new 
ort I can count, from memory, more than twenty rivals | Way @ debt for money to a bank, whose business it is to| editor, Dr. Samuel Kneeland, of Boston. We—with 
1 of Which have been started against him; but hitherto all | lend money for hire, is more sacred than a debt to a| others, doubtless—have depended upon these yearly sum- 
the have failed except “un, which, under the editorship of merchant for goods, whose business it is to sell goods for | maries somewhat as a tradesman depends upon his an- 
yur Mr. Tom Hood, has steadily progressed in favor. It was | profit. We think all creditors should stand on precisely | nual balance. We have learned there concisely the debit 
1em purchased a short time ago by its present proprietor, Mr. the same footing, and that the assets of the bankrupt | and credit of the world in its account with acience. It 
the Wylam, for £8,000, and is now, 1 suppose, worth more. | Should be divided equally among all. A practice has also | may not be that the thorough scientist or the specialist 
iple Here appeared the first of Arthur Sketchley’s famous |gtown up which helps to build up large concerns and | in every branch thereof can find this collection supplying 
any Brown Papers, which helped the sale enormously. Punch | force out of existence small ones. A country merchant | him with all the desiderata, but in the great hurry of ac: 
lish teed 16 have some capital serial papers in the old days— | obtains credit with one of the heavy dry goods houses | cuiulation of knowledge few men but at the year’s end 
Hi8- Jettold's Candle Lectures, Thackeray's Jeames's Diary, | here, and by means of his standing with this house) can turn to this repository and find it superior to the 
imnhy {if instaiee—but of late it lias liad nothing in this way | Obtaitis credits from other establishments. When the | éapabilities of their inemory. 
vith Steept Me. Buriand’s Mappy Thoughts, which nobody | failtite Gonies it is found that the friendly house isa pre | Owing to the cliatge of editor, HO Yoluiiie Was issied 
6 fi Wild daderstand and which are now discontinued, 14 | feffed érediter, Aid the siiall concerns that have givet | last year, and the present volume is a double one, supply 
iB: Would astonish seme of that illustrious band of jokers | éfedit upon the fact that the purchaser had eredit with &| ing the eniission | and it affords a marked contrast to the 
the Whe twenty yeats age were associated with Punch to | leading firm are left out and get nothing. Fecent issiies in the much less pace appropriated to the 
ther ie the jokes which are now thought fresh enough for its| 1a all assigninents, too, it will be found that the per: | developments in the mechanics of War, Our rebellion, 
day Veliérable pages, ‘Take a picture in last week's number, | sons preferred are generally to & greater oF less number | with its novel appliances in alege “< a - by sea, 
168, instange, representing the visitor departing from an relatives af the assignor. Fraude are a natural eonse- increased the domain af war-eclence eyont _— any 
ions ening party, and the supernumery man servant in-| quence of such a ayaten, Hiven if it could nat be proved | similar period in history. The reeent warfare in Bohemia 
awe OrMming him that “all the best hats have been gone an | that they existed in practice, the facilities which the ays: brought inte prominence only, but did not first demon: 
a iB OUF OF More’—a favorite jest among evening diners out, | tem gives for dishonest practices is enough to condemn it. atrate the power of, the needle gun, The greatest scien- 
d if eertainly when I, possibly when my grandfather, was a| ‘The law lately passed by Congress is the reault of long tific achievement of the last two years has been donbtless 
men Take, also, that caricature of the Yankee visitor in | experience in England, and of careful examination and in the interest of peace ; and its result in the daily — 
ies? the Sculpture gallery at Florence the other day, and his study by the best lawyers in this country. It is not very | tins from the other side of the ocean has yep i poet 
be it ontemptuous remark upon that assemblage of ‘stone favorable to debtors as a class; and while it discharges deed it had not before the accomplishment of the = er- 
Phen gals” with which your readers must be pretty familiar. | honest but unfortunate insolvents, it exacts from them a | taking, passed into the comprehension of the age almost 
1 the hether the new publication, Judy, is destined to do | most rigid compliance with the law and punishes with | as a matter of course, In the same light of the most 
unts tter things I cannot say. The title is not promising,| , tial the United States, 1861. With Notes humane benefaction, we must view the ekilful engineer- 
9 the be ‘amounts almost to an avowal of a determination to mele T itetton ro fpik Ba ‘ana English Decisions upon the | ing feat of the tunnel at Chicago that underlies the a 
» the mitate Punch, The comic artist is the great difficulty, a ge ge Reacting Lae eee Udine & Brothers, | of Lake Michigan; and also the centre-rail system by 
oe alley dag pe Prep = eincipal plotures 1sot, with yp Aeon of Pant eae ouhie. ete | *Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1866 and 1867. Edited by 
. y Punch is still unrivalled. ' i867. 


Samuel Kneeland. Bosten Gould & Lincoln. 1867. 
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which ad interim they are -intending to pass the height 
of Mt. Cenis with railway carriages. It is not at all un- 
likely that the success of this latter undertaking may 
work a great change in the system of transmontane 
communications which seems now tending to the creation 
of extensive and very costly tunnels. The plan, which 
is apparently new to European engineers, of horizontal 
drivers biting on a centre rail, was, we believe, long ago 
patented with us, if never put into prominent use. The 
completion of this route between France and Italy is ex- 
pected in May of this year and success is anticipated. 

The rivalry of guns and armor-plating is one of the 
most interesting phenomena in scientific progression ; 
and with the victory now on the side of the projectiles 
and now with the resisting power of the shield, and with 
the alternation so often made and with no apparent like- 
lihood of terminating, it is not safe to say what skill in 
the one way or the other may not yet be elicited. At 
the present moment it is thought that the steel projec- 
tiles and chilled shot of Major Palisser and others have 
the advantage; but it would not be wise to count on that 
predominance for a long interval. It is not unlikely 
that the ecience of war may thus serve the interests of 
manufactures aa well as drain the treasuries of nations ; 
and that it will be aven how the power of machinery, or 
ita durability at leaat, may be increased further than the 
mere demands of peaceful purauita could have carried it, 

There has hardly been at any time a greater revulsion 
of mere theories than by the recent revelations of the 
spectrum analysis, One scarcely knows how to measure 
the wonderful results of that very simple method, That 
we are enahled with the accuracy of a demonstration to 
test the presence of specific substances in the composi- 
tion of a star with no provisos, is a result that seems to 
us marvellously grand and the indicator of further re- 
sults that we may not yet dimly comprehend the extent 
and value of. While there is a definiteness about this 
proof that is very satisfactory, it must be confessed that 
theory, with its unsettled conditions, offers in some de- 
gree, or at least in a different plane, a greater incentive 
to the mind. With theory men may be blinded to all 
but partial views, and may be, and perhaps in most 
cases are, upon wrong tracks ; but the incessant explora- 
tions to confirm a theory lead so often to successes in 
other and unthought-of directions, that we never see a 
theory or theories subverted by a demonstrable fact 
without some misgivings about the loss to science. 

We look upon the Darwinian hypothesis in this same 
light. We can scarcely say what gain to science will 
come of the efforts to discover the connecting links in 
fossil remains, even if the end aimed at be fallen far 
short of. And so we read with not a little satisfaction 
of the steady accession of adherents that this develop- 
ment theory is gaining. Men cannot get in earnest about 
a theory like that—allowing they be on the wrong track 
—without results in the interests of science that we 
might long be without otherwise. Just so with the con- 
stant efforts—of which we have the record in the present 
volume of one or two partial successes—to produce colors 
in the photograph, our loss and disappointment give 
data that may be of use in directions we hardly now 
dream of. 

It was not our purpose to epitomize or even indicate 
by implication any considerable portion of the contents 
of this book. The returns of science which we have 
here registered are so much increase of capital thought, 
so much addition to the world’s intelligence; and it 
behooves us once a year at least, those of us indeed 
whose daily routines lie in quite other directions, to look 
about us and see for ourselves where we are. Most of us, 
we fancy, follow science by a sort of dead reckoning—a 
given advance to a given interval ; but like prudent nav- 
igators we cannot sapiently refuse an opportunity for a 
determinate observation. 








THREE PHASES OF CHRISTIAN LOVE* 


HIS volume comprises the lives of St. Monica, of 
Mdlle. Victorine de Galard Terraube, and of the 
Venerable Mére Dévos. Veneration for the memory of 
these exemplary and devout women would alone supply 
a sufficient incentive for the publication of their biog. 
raphies, but to her great religious zeal Lady Herbert 
adds a deep and earnest solicitude for the temporal as 
well as the spiritual well-being of the human race; and 
considering that the great responsibility of forming a 
man’s character, and implanting in his mind the prin- 
ciples upon which his after-life shall be governed, de- 
volves upon the mother, the authoress has wisely en- 
deavored to give strength and courage to the women of 
the present age by the example of the sufferings, the 





* Three Phases o, 


struggles, and the final triumph of St. Monica. In the 
preface she says: 


“Look at Ary Schéffer’s picture of St. Monica and her 
son, sitting in the window at Ostia overlooking the sea. 
It is of that mother we would write, to console the 
anxious, fearful mothers of these days, and to reveal to 
them the encrmous power God has put into their hands, 
for the safety of their children.” 


The obvious advantages of example over precept renders 
it very desirable that from time to time the lives of these 


written. 


pointed mission. 


earthly pleasures, to watch, to warn, and save him, 


in Dalmatia, 


the Christian faith, 


to her. 


this pious woman had yet to learn. 


and won from him both respect and admiration. 


of Carthage. 


his human and divine nourishment. 


his youth.” 


ment of baptism. 


wonderful eloquence which electrified his hearers. 


the masters as of the students.” 





Christian Love. 
1867. 


By Lady Herbert. 2 
ork ; Lawrence Kehoe. . aceite 





noble and inspired mothers of the Church should be re- 
The forms of suffering and self-sacrifice have 
doubtless changed, but our needs are quite as great, the 
demands upon our energies as urgent; the spirit of love 
which God has planted in the human heart is as full of 
hope and fear and joyous aspiration, as in the days of 
St. Symphorosa and Felicita; and the records of the 
great work performed by women in the early ages of the 
Church should serve to stimulate the mothers of the 
present day to the accomplishment of their divinely ap- 
Truly sainted souls have not vanished 
from the earth, though they are beautiful as exceptional, 
They are yet among us, to raise and purify man’s rougher 
nature, to wean him from the contemplation of mere 


St, Monica waa born at Tagaste, near Carthage, in 332, 
the same year which witnessed the birth of St, Jerome 
Hor parents were in somewhat atraitened 
circumstances, though noble by birth, and brought up in 
Monica was affectionately and ten- 
derly reared by her mother and an old nurse to whom 
she was much attached ; and very early in life she gave 
token of that religious zeal, that pious devotion to others, 
and especially the poor, and that gentleness and readiness 
for self-sacrifice which marked her character in after 
years, While very young she was given in marriage to 
a pagan of noble birth but dissolute habits, and Monica 
at once foresaw the misery which must inevitably accrue 
Still, she accepted the hand of Patricius in obe- 
dience to what she esteemed to be her duty, and in the 
firm belief that by this heroic sacrifice she would be, 
under Providence, the means of saving a human soul. 
Hitherto she had lived only in a Christian home—the 
terrible experience of a household under ungodly rule 


As if to add to the miseries of this ill-assorted union, 
the mother of Patricius formed one of the household, and 
this ill-tempered woman served to make the lot of her 
daughter-in-law wretched almost beyond endurance. Mo- 
nica suffered with patience and resignation, no reproach 
escaped her lips, she endured her husband’s violence, she 
was aware of his infidelity, but -uttered no complaint, 
until at length her admirable conduct touched his heart 
In the 
midst of her trials the blessed consolation of becoming a 
mother was vouchsafed to her; in 354 St. Augustine was 
born, and then a second son, named Navigius, and a 
daughter who was called Perpetua, after the martyr saint 


“There was no fear that a mother of this sort would 
entrust to others the nursing of her child, and it was from 
the pure breast of Monica that St. Augustine drew both 
As he grew older 
she felt more and more the awful responsibility of her 
charge, and the special importance in his particular case 
of awakening in his heart that tenderness of conscience 
which would be his only safeguard in the midst of the 
perilous examples with which his father would surround 


Of the profligate habits into which Augustine fell we 
have a candid account in his Confessions, wherein he men- 
tions the unspeakable sorrow occasioned to his mother by 
his profligacy. As if to console Monica in some measure 
for her son’s delinquencies, she had the satisfaction of 
seeing her husband become a convert to the Christian 
faith, and shortly before his death he received the sacra- 


Carthage at that time rivalled Rome in education and 
the fine arts, and there Monica placed her son at college. 

“His first appearance in the schools made a great sen- 
sation. He was already master of several languages, had 
a singular aptitude for philosophy and metaphysics, a 
passion for study, a fine taste for poetry and painting and 
all that was beautiful in nature or in art; above all, a 


The 
most brilliant future was, consequently, prophesied for 
him in the schools, and he became as much the idol of 


At the age of thirty Augustine resolved to go to Rome 
and subsequently to Milan, where his mother followed 
him, and where her long sufferings were rewarded by the 
conversion of her son under the enlightened teachings of 
St. Ambrose, On their homeward way, some three years 
afterwards, St. Monica and St. Augustine were detained 
for a few days at Ostia, and here her earthly labors 


i 
parting with her of whom he said that “in her delicate 
woman’s frame were united the noble faith of a man, the 
serene wisdom of a sage, the tenderness of a mother, ang 
the fervor of a Christian.” 

In the life of Victorine de Galard Terraube we haye 
a beautiful picture of a young girl of high birth, great 
beauty, and rare accomplishments dedicating herself 
wholly to the service of God, and by her unostentatious 
charity, her profound humility, her reverence for her 
parents, and her sincere devotion setting an example 
worthy the imitation of young women of all nations and 
creeds. 

The third and last of these biographies, the life of the 
Venerable Mére Dévos, is replete with beauty, piety, and 
usefulness. She was the Superior of the Society of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, and in the per. 
formance of her arduous duties she displayed that energy, 
self-devotion, and saint-like humility which not only 
endeared her to all who had the advantage of coming 
within her influence, but left an example of one as nearly 
perfect as it is given human nature to become, We ate 
highly indebted to Lady Herbert for a work which must 
attract every reader's sympathies, and one which incul 
cates, a8 this does, meditation, comparison, and improve 
mont, 





LIBRARY TABLE, 


1, The Llind-Book of History and Chronology, By 
Rev, John M, Gregory, LL.D, Chicago: Adams, Rik 
mer & Lyon, WO07—1, The Map of Time, The same— 
Impressed by the importance to the student of history 
of exact chronological and geographical knowledge, Dr, 
Gregory has actually prepared a bookful of dates for 
boys to learn, and accompanied it with a big chart—5 feet 
by 3—on which each year since 1500 A, D, is assigneda 
little rectangle, wherein are printed memoranda of its 
notable events marked by patches of color to indicate 
what nations performed them, ‘ It will be found,” we 
are assured, “almost as difficult to forget dates learned 
by this method as it is to remember them when learmed 
in the ordinary way.’ We have no doubt of it. Only, 
we should rather prefer to commit to memory the tables 
of logarithmic sines and tangents than to memore 
three centuryfuls of dates, even if we had the advan 
tage of doing it “ by this method.” We do not mean to 
deny that it can be done. After the alphabet, the cate- 
chism, and the “tables,” nothing is impossible. We 
can even imaginea boy acquiring a familiarity with this 
chart of his own free will, just as we can remember that, 
when at boarding-schocl and prevented under heavy 
penalties and by vigilant supervision from wearing away 
the study hours in any more tolerable manner, we read 
through all the long articles, many of them repeatedly, 
of a huge Classical Dictionary and for a while knew 
what they were all about. Under similar circumstancesa 
boy might conquer this temporal map, which, we con- 
fess, is altogether too much for us and reduced us to de 
spair as we sat before it for half an hour and tried to 
benefit by it. But we do not hesitate to say that a boy 
who had done anything of the kind would be a nuisance 
to his friends for the remainder of his days. Here is 
what would come of it, by Dr. Gregory’s own showing, 
as exemplified by a “ model lesson,” recited, we presume, 
by the ideal boys who are henceforth never to forget 
the dates : 


“The pupils are supposed to be twelve years ofage, . . The 
class is supposed to have completed the sixteenth century. 


“ Teacher.— James may give the first event described in the 
lesson for to-day,’ 

* James recites from the Z7and-Book the account of the acces 
sion of James I. 

** Teacher.—* When did the event occur ?” 

* Class.— In the year 1603.” % 

“The attention is carefully called to its place on the chart and 
this place described as ‘ in the first decade, third year-space, upper 
line, in the seventeenth century.’ The class notice that It }8 
just one hunsred years later than the marriage of James IV., of 
Scotland, with Pm James's great-grandmother, through 
whom he derived his title to the throne of England, They notice 
also that it is fifty years later than the accession of Mary, Au! 
forty-five years later than that of Elizabeth. 

* Teacher.— Has any one learned any additional facts conceri- 
ing this accession of James or concerning James himself? 


“3d Pupil. His mother was a Catholic (séc), but he was 
brought up as a Protestant.’ 

“4th Pupil.—* Elizabeth died, March ith, April 5th, James 
left Edinburgh on his royal journey to London. His clumey per 
son and awkward manners made a very unfavorable impres#i0? 
on the English.’ 

* 5th Pupil.— The Pictorial History of England tells amusing 
stories of his vanity and pedantry, and says that he was 80 poor 
that he could not begin his journey till he had received mouey 
from England.’ 


“th Pupil.-—* James's chief fault, according to Macaulay, be 
his extravagant estimation of his royal prerogative. This me 
him tyrannical; but his very weakness and meanness #V’ 
England.’ ”’ 

f 

Of course there never was such an assemblage rs 
twelve-year-old prigs as Dr. Gregory has put p : 
imaginary class, and if a boy showed symptoms 0 te 
proaching such alarming proficiency nobody but = 
Blimber would hesitate to put books out of his — 
and keep him out of doors until his mind resumed @ 


* 43 ‘0! 
mal—instead of a normal-school—condition. A ne 
many other objections suggest themselves—such a8 ™ 


probable character of the exercise for which one 4" 
had prepared himself, say on Mary Queen of Boots 
reading Mr. Froude, while another was well up 12 hich 
Strickland or Mr. Tytler; also the feelings with W on 
paterfamilias would surrender his library, to the “ > 
tigations of bread-and-buttery infants. There use 








ended; here Augustine experienced the bitter grief of 


be another rather more feasible plan for learning dates 
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by putting them into rhyme, of which the following 
sample only remains in our memory, probably because it 
jg incorrect : 
Tn 1492 
Columbus crossed the ocean blue: 
In 1497 
Columbus died and went to Heaven.” 


Qne is about as good as the other, but we do not be- 
lieve that any of these expedients have much practical 
yalue. While the mind is in the condition to endure 
without revolt such inflictions as these, it is not yet 
sufficiently mature to get much good from the history of 
England. As we have before argued at length, we be- 
lieve children at school might study contemporary his- 
tory With advantage, joining with it, of course, the study 
of geography—which it is utter folly to attempt to 
detach from it. But to try to put into a child’s head 
these one hundred and seventy-five pages of dates and 
the big map of four parti-colored centuries would be sheer 
barbarity. Let him alone, like Little Bo-Peep, and in 
good time he will get the twenty or thirty dates which 
ate all he really needs, and around which he can group 
events with all necessary accuracy, As for the map, it is 
acapital guide to contemporaneous events which it is 
very Well to hang up in a sehool-room, as it would be for 
alibrary if it were not so unspeakably ugly. The book 
js alao very good for reference, and os an assistance to 
any one pursuing a coherent course of historical reading, 
In fine, We can recommend it very strongly to every body 
excopt those for whom tt is intended, 


1, The History of Pendennia, Mia Mortunes and Misfoy 
tunes, Lia Mriends and Mis Greatest Hnemy, By Willtam 
Makepeace Thackeray, With illustrations, New York: 
M, Dooludy, ASOT—T1, The same, With illustrations by 
the author, Two volumes comple te in one, New York: 
Harpers Bros, 1867,—'The benefite of publishers’ rivalries 
which have been felt by the buyers of Dickens's novels are 
now, it appears, to be shared by the admirers of Thack- 
emy, After having been entirely destitute of any uni- 
form edition of his works other than the illustrated and 
voluminous ‘Tauchnitz series, we are now promised two 
handsome complete editions at prices hardly greater than 
those which prevailed before the war, The choice be- 
tween the editions is not easy. ‘lo many it will seem 
desirable to have a set of Thackeray uniform with the 
other diamond editions which are likely to be so abun- 
dant, and such will prefer Mr, Doolady’s edition. It is 
certainly neat and attractive, admirably printed upon a 
tinted paper which, though extremely thin, is firm enough 
to give a perfectly clear impression unobscured by the 
matter on the reverse page. ‘The type is much more 
legible than those who are not familiar with it would 
suppose, and while it would be unwise to read it by arti- 
ficial light or on the railroad cars, it will not weary the 
eyes for other reading. On the whole, however, we com- 
mend to people with a fondness for these small types an 
expedient which seems less generally known than it 
should be—the use of a reading-glass, which may be had 
of any optician, of sufficient size to cover without being 
moved the breadth of an ordinary page or newspaper col- 
umn, whereby a diminutive type may be made, with little 
trouble, to give the effect of the largest. 

In the edition of the Messrs. Harper the volume is a 
much larger one, printed from the large type plates of 
their former two-volume Pendennis, whose dimeusions 
are brought by the use of thin paper within the compass 
ofone shapely volume. Aside from its large print, this 
book has the further advantage of having all the author’s 
illustrations, which must number nearly 150. In Mr. 
Doolady’s volume these have necessarily been curtailed 
toabout a dozen, because the width of its column would 
not admit of the initial letter cuts to which Thackeray 
was wont to give an allegorical significance that is want- 
ing in the larger pictures, which in the small volume re- 
quire a leaf to themselves. 

The merits of the two editions are nicely balanced. 
Both are handsome, both cheap, and both,we presume, will 
—Mr. Doolady promises that his shall—be complete. Both 
seem likely to be well prepared, Mr. Curtis editing the 
larger edition and Mr. William L. Alden the remaining 
volumes of the smaller. In the Harper edition we have 
all the cuts and a type that can be read wherever read- 
Ing is practicable at all; in the diamond edition a neat 
pocket volume, uniform with other present and prospect- 
lve series of novels, delightfully compact and especially 
Omnamental on library shelves. ‘To Mr. Doolady, too, we 
ate indebted that we have any uniform edition of Thack- 

eray at all—a claim upon the public gratitude that will 
be fully recognized by the many who were loud in their 
complaints of our destitution. 


Nat Gregory. By W. Seton, Jr. New York: Milton 
€ (Co. 1867.—Those who have observed the rapid and 
ever recurring changes to which New York has been 
subject during the last thirty years will peruse with 
Pleasure an accurate description of scenes which now 
live only in memory, of old landmarks which the march of 
improvement, rather than time, has served to obliterate, 
andcustoms which fashion has long since abolished. In 
the present work the reader will find a faithful portrait- 
ue of New York as it was in times gone by, in times 
When solid comfort combined with luxury had not given 
Place to ostentation and vulgar display, and when St. 
John’s Park was considered to be sufliciently “ up-town ” 
for the residences of the “ first families.” : 

“In those days that was the most fashionable quarter of 
Gotham, and many a dashing belle, many a perfumed exquisite 


pi the masculine gender, many a gouty crone dwelt in that once 
a locality, now occupied by boarding-houses, stores, and 
s, 


“And yet will the world believe us when we say that the pro- 
Senitors of many of these ‘first families’ had raised turnips and 
Cabbages, retailed thread and needles, ground knives and scis- 
ft and had often felt thankful to heaven when they could re- 

Te to their straw mattresses at night, or perhaps even the bare 

Sors, without suffering the knawings of hunger. é 
vid at does not this prove how absurd it is for any clags of indi- 

uals to arrogate to themselves the possession of all the gen- 


sphere? For, verily, cabbage-raising and tapering fingers can 
approach wonderfully close together, at least in republican 
America.” 

The author is more successful in the delineation of 
character than in the creation of his plot, which is neither 
particularly interesting nor at all probable. Indeed, this 
may be said to be the weak point of the novel, for with 
such personages as the strong-minded and energetic 
Prudence and her more gentle sister, with Solomon 
Onderdonk, and the hero himself, much more might have 
been done. The unswerving pursuit of savage and vin- 
dictive purposes by a feminine will is not an uncommon 
theme for the novelist, but the incidents connected with 
its execution should bear some show of likelihood, a de- 
ficiency which in the present instance is mainly attribu- 
table to the author’s want of experience in this depart- 
ment of literature. 

Mr. Seton does not aim at illustrating any deep or 
lofty theories, nor does he indulge in any of those exag- 
gerations which some persons are wont to regard as 
“fine writing ;” his style is marked by simplicity and the 
absence alike of pretension or vulgarity, and there are 
sufficient evidences of thought and cultivation to justify 
the expectation that the author's next effort will be an 
improvement upon his present one. 





The Irish Brigade and ita Campaigna. By Capt. D. 
P. Vonyngham, ADC, ete, ete. New York: William 
Me Sorley & Co, 1867,—We have in this volume a very 
graphic and interesting aecount of the Irish Brigade and 
the vielsaitudes of ite history during the war, which will 
be read with groat interest by numbers, and preserved as 
one of the moat lively pietures of the stirring reones of 
the Virginia campaign yet offered by an eye-witnens, 
Capt, Conyngham ia occasionally a little slipshod in his 
diction, but his pages are readable and instructive for all 
that, and bear marks of candor and painstaking accuracy, 
The book will undoubtedly have a large sale, and al- 
though ita landations of particular officers are occasion- 
ally rather highly colored, we see no reason to doubt that 
the author thinks them well deserved, A distinction is 
suggested by an anecdote on page 225 which, to our New 
England friends, must prove peculiarly agreeable: 


‘** A person rather seedy in uniform, with a strong Irish accent, 
and well laden with * Yankee notions,’ newspapers, and the like, 
Was passing the sentry of the Sixty-ninth, crying out his wares, 
R “*Arrah, an’ are you a soldier’ asked the sentry, looking at 
iim, 

** Yes,’ replied the other, looking rather sheepish. 

“*Then why the hell do ye be seen peddiin?’ Sure, an’ you 
ought to take off them soldier’s clothes any way, and not be dis- 
gracing the uniform.’ 

“* Well, you see, I had a little time to spare, an’ a little money, 
an’ I thought I might turn an honest penny like the rest, you 


ree ’-—— 

** Git out of this quick or, by jabers, I'll make a target of you. 
Hell blow you! Can't you leave the peddlin’ to the Yankees—an 
Irish soldier disgracing himself peddin’ like any Yank—oh !— 
and the indignant sentry went his rounds, in order to cool down 
his boiling indignation.” 

The volume is well printed and handsomely made, and 
is a very creditable production for the publisher as well 
as the author. 


I. General Problems of Shades and Shadows.—IT. A 
Manual of Elementary Geometrical Drawing. By 8. 
Edward Warren, C.E., Professor, ete. in the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. New York: John Wiley & Son. 
1867.—These two works, as might have been expected, 
coming as they do from the hand of a graduate and pro- 
fessor of the best school of its kind in this country, are 
treatises of sterling value. The latter of the two has 
reached its third edition, so that it may be supposed to 
have gained substantial appreciation. Both are produc- 
tions of great importance to the engineer and mechanical 
draughtsman, and they are profusely illustrated by well- 
executed drawings. We recommend these books of 
Professor Warren’s with cordiality, being satisfied by 
careful examination of the trustworthiness of their theory 
and the lucid intelligence of their instructions for prac- 
tice. 


Shakings. Etchings from the Naval Academy. By a 
member of the Class of ’67. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1867.—Midshipman Park Benjamin is the member of the 
class of ’67 to whom we are indebted for this amusing 
pictoral history of cadet life at the Naval Academy. He 
is a clever draughtsman, and his sketches—which never 
degenerate into caricature—give the salient points in an 
undergraduate midshipman’s career in a manner no less 
creditable to his sense of humor than to his skill and 
conscientious pains in the use of his pencil. ‘The patness 
of the poetical scraps with which the drawings are ac- 
companied is, no doubt, an inheritance of the author’s, 
and these quotations add not a little to the effect of a 
book in which Mr. Benjamin, his classmates, publishers, 


where. Dr. Creigh, the historiographer of the Grand 
Commandery of his state, appears to have done his work 
in an earnest spirit and with no little literary.skill. Such 
works have value as showing the progress and nature of 
Masonry, so far as they are permitted to be revealed to 
the uninitiated, and tend to disperse some of the iliusions 
respecting it which from time to time affect the general 
mind. 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. St. Louis: E. 
P. Gray. 1867.—We have here the first number of a new 
magazine devoted to the highest branches of speculative 
thought, and hailing, primarily, from St. Louis. It con- 
tains articles on J/erbert Spencer, Fichte’s Science of 
Knowledge, Bénard on Hegel, Schopenhaur on Immortality, 
and several other subjects of a thoughtful and somewhat 
elaborate character. We shall give it more extended 
consideration at an early opportunity. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


James Portevs, New York.—The Birth of Pleasure, The Story 
of Cupid and Payche, From Apuleius, Pp. 110. 1867. 

Lee & Suevanp, Boston.—A Trip to the Azores, or Western 

Islands, By M. Borges de F. Henriques, Pp, 197, 1867, 

Shakinga, Etchings from the Naval Academy, By a mem- 

ber of the Clase of ‘67, 

Beet-root Sugar and Cultivation of the Beet. By EB, B, 
Grant, Pp. 158, 1867, 

Crativa Scimnen & Co,, New York,—Life of Carl Ritter, late 

Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin, By W, 

L, Gage, Pp, ix., 242, 1867, 

W, 1, Poo.swy, New York,—The History of the Chureh, in verse, 
Hy Jolin Henry Hopkins, D,D,, LLD,, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Vermont, Pp, 256, 1867, 

Wa, V. Spencen, Boston,—Firet Historical Transformations of 
Christianity, From the French of Athanare Coquerel, the 
younger, By E, P, Evans, Ph.D, Pp, 264, (New York; James 
Miller.) 

D, & J, Saptien & Co,, New York,—The Lives and Times of the 
Roman Pontilix, from St, Peter to Pins IX, Translated from 
the French, Edited by Rey, Dr, Neligan, ‘T'wo vols,, pp. 
959 and 959, 1867, 

Joun Campen Horren, London,—A Song of Italy, By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, Pp, 66, 1867, 

Anson D, F, Ranpotpn, New York,—The Gospels; with Moral 

Reflections on each Verse. By Pasquier Quesnel, With an 

introductory essay by Rev, Daniel Wilson, D.D, Two vols., 

pp. 648 and 646, 1867, 

AMERICAN Tract Socrety, New York.—The Hopes of Hope 

Castle; or, The Times of Knox and Queen Mary Stuart. By 

Mrs. 8. T, Martyn. Pp. 359. 1867. 

The Cinnamon Isle Boy, By Mrs, E. C. Hutchings. Pp. 

169. 1867. 

Paul Venner; or, The Forge and the Pulpit. Based on 

Facts. Pp. 371. 1867. 

JOHN WILEY & Son, New York.—A Manual of Elementary Ge- 

ometrical Drawing. By 8. Edward Warren, C.E. Third edi- 

tion. Pp. 120. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—History of the Knights 
Templar of the State of Pennsylvania. By Alfred Creigh, 
LL.D., K.T., 33°. Pp. 394. 

Peace and other Poems. By John J. White. Pp. 126. 1867. 
Plain Sermons on Personal Religion. By the Rev. George 
W. Natt. Pp. 408. 

JOHN Murpoy & Co., Baltimore —The Student of Blenheim 
Forest ; or, The Trials of a Convert. By Mrs. Anna Dorsey. 
Pp. 346. 1867. 

M. Dootapy, New York.—The History of Pendennis, His For- 

tunes and Misfortunes, His Friends and His Greatest Enemy. 

= oo Makepeace Thackeray. With illustrations. Pp. 

450. 1867. 

James S, CLaxtTon, Philadelphia.—Coming Wonders, expected 
between 1867 and 1875. Explaining the, etc., with quotations 
from, etc. By Rev. M. Baxter. Pp. 447. 1867. 

T. Newton Kurtz, Baltimore.—Gleanings from the Harvest 
Fields of Literature. Collected by C. C. Bombaugh, A.M. 
M.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 548. 1867 
(New York: James Miller.) 

G. P. Putnam & Son, New York.—The Articles of Confederation 
= The Constitution. By L. Bradford Prince, LL.B. Pp. 125. 

867. 
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PAMPHLETs, Etc. 


Hurp & Hoventon, New York.—American Edition of Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Revised and edited by 
Prof. H. B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-operation of Ezra Ab- 
bott, A.M. Part II. Pp. from 113 to 224, 

G. P. _——— & Son, New York.—‘t Maga” Social Papers. Pp. 
296. 


H. B. Durand, New York.—The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix, 
Monk of Cluny, on The Celestial Country. Translated by 
Rev. J. M. Neale. 

We have also received London Society—New York ; The Amer- 
ican Naturalist—Salem ; and Belgravia—London. 
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LETTERS TO THE. EDITOR. 


FRENCH WOMEN AND SOCIETY. 


To THE Eprror oF THE RounpD TABLE: 


Sm: Certain articles in THE Round TABLE—Sans- 
Culottes as Rulers, The Government of Numbers, The Ig- 
norance of the Clergy, Marriage and Divorce, The Repre- 
sentation of Minorities, and others—deserve applause ; 
allow me as a reader to give it, and especially as they 
seem to have attracted abuse. I do not take up my pen, 








engraver (Mr. John Andrew), and printers (Messrs. Rand 
& Avery), may with reason take great pride. 


Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, Bart., KUTI., ete., ete. London: Alex- 
ander Strahan. 1867.—T his is one of the best, perhaps 
the very best, of the treatises on physical phenomena 
which have appeared in our day. Volcanoes and earth- 
quakes, the sun, comets, the weather and weather pro- 
phets, light and sensorial vision, the yard, pendulum 
and metre, the origin of force, and the estimation of skill 
in target-shooting, afford a wide range for the display of 
scientific learning, and the author, being fully abreast of 
all the newest theories and discoveries of our time, omits 
nothing which students are curious to see introduced and 
discussed. We know of no volume dealing with subjects 
like these which manages to be so entertaining while 
dealing with solid instruction. 


however, expressly to commend these articles, but rather 
to correct some misstatements in one of them, namely, 
that on Marriage and Divorce. The author of that 
article says: “From Paris comes to us that taint of social 
depravity and indifference to the purity of woman and 
integrity of the family that Rome received from Asia. 
With French fashions in cookery and dress, we import 
largely of French morals and manners. In our 
large cities, as in Paris, the men, and particularly the 
rich and the professions, avoid marriage. In proportion 
as this practice prevails concubinage and prostitution are 
directly encouraged and fostered. . A divorce works 
no lossof caste to either party. . No penalty is im- 
posed on the guilty party and a new marriage is open to 
both alike.” 

These statements are rather sweeping. Paris, like 
all large, compact communities, is sufficiently depraved 
and French views of certain social customs are sufliciently 
demoralizing, but there is not in France (or in Paris) 





History of the Knights Templar of the State of Pennsyl- 


J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1867.—A volume of historical and 
statistical annals of particular interest to the Masons of 





tility, and to claim homage from those who move in an humbler 


Pennsylvania, and of general interest to Masons every- 


vania. By Alfred Creigh, LLD., ete., ete. Philadelphia : | 





that “ indifference to the purity of woman and integrity 
of the family ” which one might suppose. Were it in- 
deed so great as is generally stated, French society 
could not hold together a single generation ; moral laws 
operate with scientific fatality, and so much corruption 
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would soon end in ruin. On the contrary, the purity of 
woman, while she is being educated, while her character 
is being formed, is nowhere so carefully provided for as in 
France. Everybody admits that the inclination given to 
the twig has some effect on the subsequent growth of the 
tree. The French, accordingly, ought to have credit for 
what they do in this respect. No society takes so much 
pains to give the woman a pure start as the French. 
They cling to this feature of female education with des- 
perate instinct ; they seem to feel as if it were a rock on 
which their social stability isanchored. No Frenchman 
with daughters, however radical he may be in religious, 
political, or legal reforms, considers fora moment the idea 
of abandoning the present system of paternal or maternal 
solicitude about the purity of his daughters. Every 
student of human character and of social phenomena ad- 
mires the French woman, her capacity, ability, grace, 
efficiency, and particularly her influence over her chil- 
dren, which is so much greater than that of the man, and 
it is a question whether the attention paid to ensuring 
purity of character in the young girl has not a good deal 
to do with all this. Convents and boarding-schools are, 
with intelligent French people, going out of fashion, and 
with them that mincing, sentimental bearing of French 
young ladies which excites so much ridicule ; but mater- 
nal oversight is not, and on this depends the “ purity of 
woman” and one of the best organized conservative in- 
stitutions in France. 

And this brings me to the second point I would notice, 
and which has a bearing upon the balance of the state- 
ment in the extract given above. When education 
seems to cease to exercise any conservative influence, that 
is to say, when the woman is married, French society fol- 
lows out its instincts with law. (I say instincts, because 
I have not yet found in books or in society any French- 
man capable of giving an exhaustive reason for the cus- 
toms or laws of French society in relation to the educa- 
tion of girls and the laws respecting divorce.) There is 
no such thing now as divorce in France. Under the 
Empire it was tried and found wanting. Even then it 
was a difficult matter. Parties claiming divorce were 
compelled to wait three years and, if 1 am not mistaken, 
both had to agree in the application. At all events 
society after the Empire returned to the principle of no 
divorce, and it has adhered to it. There is separation des 
corps, which does not “ permit a new marriage open to 
both alike.” Again, there is a penalty for adultery visited 
upon the woman, but which is never imposed because 
French sensibility will not stand the exposure of a public 
trial. These are all the privileges of the kind regulated 
by law. It will, accordingly, be seen that the “ integrity 
of the family ” is by no means a subject of indifference in 
France. Would it not be well, therefore, in importing 
poison from Paris to import the antidote along with it? 
American facilities for obtaining divorce are of fearful 
import. A prophet might venture to say that French 
society with its “ taint of social depravity,” coupled with 
its conservative social and legal practices, will longer sub- 
sist than American society if it continues to hold such 
lax opinions on woman and divorce. And this I take to 
be the same conclusion in substance as that of the writer 
of the article I have quoted from and commented on. 

I am, sir, etc., JUSTICE. 

Paris, April 21, 1867. 





ART CRITICISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: A writer in the number of Zhe Nation for April 
25, in a critique on the volume just issued by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., illustrates most strikingly the difference 
between a student in one department of art and a practi- 
cal teacher or general reader. He says: “The work is noth- 
ing less than a universal encyclopedia of the fine arts ;” 
and mentions that 200 pages are devoted to general prin- 
ciples, 70 to drawing, 100 to sculpture, 100 to architec- 
ture, 230 to painting, 75 to landscape gardening, and 50 
to decorative art. He adds that, “although without an 
index,” it is “ partially unlocked by a very full analyti- 
cal table of contents.” For reasons which he does not 
state, he thinks it unadapted to be a text-book for gener- 
al students. It is well known, however, that the author 
was aided by the suggestions of the ablest teachers in 
the country as to the proportioning of his book, Ency- 
clopedic as it is, a college class of ordinary capacity can 
master its entire range in one hundred lessons ; or in 
daily recitations during twenty weeks, or half a year. 

The writer's own favorite study is architecture ; and, 
as is evident, that of the French school. He recom. 
mends to students of art Viollet-le-Duc, an author of 
the greatest value to a thorough student in architecture, 
But the writings cf a man who in a foreign tongue has 
devoted seven volumes, of about 500 or more pages cach 
—thirty-five hundred in all—simply to the architecture of 
France from the eleventh to the sixteenth century, can 
not, of course, meet the wants of an ordinary student, 
Besides, every European author is liable to be tinetured 
in spirit, if not biassed in judgment, by prejudices of na 
tionality, politics, and religion ; the Frank being heredi 
tarily arrayed against Roman, Goth, and German; sway 
ed by monarchical or republican predilections ; and, since 
the Revolution of 1800, often arrayed against different 
branches of the Christian Church, When Viollet-le-Due 
characterizes Luther in such terms as these, “ his 
speech brutal and gross, his published sermons scandals 
picked up in grog-shops,” it should not diminish the re 
spect of the student of art for his work; but it indicates 
the varied qualities which a text-book, acceptable and 
profitable to American students, must combine. 

In speaking of his favorite department, architecture, 
the writer acknowledges “Dr, Samson's single book on 
architecture is necessarily briefer in ite discussion of ten- 
dencies than the French architect's elaborately reasoned 





back and see what it is all about.” As the one hundred 
pages take up all the leading principles of architecture, 
and trace the entire history of Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, 
Gothic of this art as well as its various modern modifica- 
tions, it could hardly be otherwise than that the style 
should be condensed, and each sentence food for thought. 
With thorough students, not to say teachers, this is gen- 
erally a commendation of a treatise. 

With the general declaration that the book is full of 
inaccuracies, the writer cites only a single statement or 
two of the author as to the history of the basilica and 
Gothic styles in church architecture. He thinks the au- 
thor’s statement as to the rise and decline of the two 
styles incorrect ; evidently, however, from failure at this 
point “to go back and read over again.” The author 
has several times, in the books on sculpture, architecture, 
and painting, cautioned the student that when eras are 
fixed in ordinary works on these arts, as distinguished 
for certain styles and schools, it is not to be inferred that 
the employment of any one was restricted to that era. 
The author’s statement is necessarily brief; but the 
principle referred to in both his allusions to the basilica 
and Gothic are confirmed by the writer’s favorite author, 
Viollet. Alluding to the decline of the basilica style, 
Viollet says: “Properly speaking, there was no basilica 
(basilique) in France after the tenth century.” As to the 
prejudice against the Gothic in Italy, which checked its 
spread southward, the same author says: ‘From the 
fourteenth century, Italy, which had never willingly 
abandoned ancient traditions, and had only partially 
submitted to the influences of the arts from the Kast and 
North, restored again the Roman arts.” Asa proof of 
this, he immediately cites the history of the cathedral of 
Florence, referred to by the writer, which, though origi- 
nally begun as an edifice modelled after ideas of the 
Gothic, was completely transformed into the Roman type 
by the dome of Brunelleschi, who was born A. D. 1375, 
and studied at Rome. 


form so full that each shall be plain in itself and without 
reference to other parts of the same work, is illustrated 
by the writer’s statement as compared with his favorite 
author. The writer says that the Gothic was “ not of the 
Goths, in any sense ;” that it “ did spread over all Italy ;” 
that the term “ Gothic, as applied to the art in question, 
was of the seventeenth century ;” and that the theory of 
the vaulting in Gothic interiors, only partially favored by 
the author, as it was by the able critic Warburton, about 
A.D. 1750, was “born during the times when the history 
of architecture was as unknown as geology.” All this 
may, perhaps, have been inferred by the writer from Viol- 
let’s condensed work to which he refers. In his larger 
work, however, whose history of the Gothic cannot here 
be traced, are found such expressions as these : “ Gothic 
architecture had uttered its last words in the fifteenth 
century.” Admitting beforehand, in his introduction, the 
impossibility of meeting the special want or preference 
of any one class of artists or of critics, the author’s work 
does not yet appear to possess imperfections of principle 
or of fact, of statement or of style, other than those com- 
mon to labored treatises in the same field. 

After admitting the superior merit of the book on paint- 
ing, the writer finds its imperfections in the authorities 
referred to. He says: ‘“ What chance has an American, 
guided by such authorities as Dr. Samson quotes, . . . 
to approach the truth, even accidentally?” He adds in 
explanation, and as sustaining the charge of “faultiness 
in criticism,” “criticisms generally borrowed, it is true, 
from some one of the writers on the fine arts who, from 
Schlegel to Waagen, from Fuseli to Mrs. Jameson, have 
done so much to confuse the subject.” As the writer 
seems to rule out all the leading authorities, and indicates 
none on which reliance may be placed, the public have 
to chose between no book on art criticism or one that is 
the result of a careful study and comparison, by an inde- 
pendent student, of the acknowledged fountains of liter- 
ary and art criticism in Europe and America. 





I am sir, etc., E. B. 
MISCELLANEA. 
THE FESTIVAL OF THE TRINITY CIOIRS, 


NEW YORK. 


MUSICAL composition has advanced by slow degrees, 
and every age has had its favorite compositions and tavor- 
ite style. Ateach revolution it was imagined that the 
limits of the art had been reached and nothing remained 
beyond, But although the domain of art and music has 
been extended by the conquests of genius, we note with 
pleasure that those gigantic works of the great Handel 
which moved thousands to admiration a century ago 
are revived in this country with substantial success under 
the protection and influential patronage of the corporation 
of Trinity parish, The “ Festival of the Trinity Choirs,” 
under the immediate auspices of the rector, clergy, and 
corporation of Trinity parish, has introduced to the 
notice of this community a performance of Handel's chef 
Touore, the Messiah, which has piven us, ae far as our 
local resources admit, a very fair representation of those 
grand musical festivala which are held from time to time 
in the cathedral churches of Great Britain with marked 
success and magnificent effeet, 

At St. John’s, one of the Trinity churches, an edifice 
the largest in the parish and capable of holding nearly 
two thousand persons, there has been a performance of 
the Messiah with an orchestra and chorus of about four 
hundred individuals, under the direction of Dr, James 
Pech ; and 80 great was the interest manifested in this 
novel and praiseworthy undertaking that pews and 











places were taken with an avidity as remarkable as it 
was encouraging. Everything augured well for that 
happy result which in the sequel has well rewarded the 


treatise.” The only general criticism upon this is; “It is| promoters of the first festival of the Trinity choirs, By 
one of the most diflicult books to read we ever opened. | constant exertion and diligent attention to details the 
After having read a section, the next thing to do is to go’ committee of management, through their indefatigable 


The difficulty of making statements in a condensed | 


i rieteee | 


chairman, the Rev. Dr. Young, have brought the whole 
to a highly successful issue, a result particularly gratis 
ing to us to witness and to record. y 

The work selected to inaugurate this, the initial festi. 
val, is, of all the works of Handel, the most popular, }; 
assuredly contains some pieces better calculated for ef. 
fect when sung by an immense number of voices, in , 
large building dedicated to the worship of the Almight 
whether in music or literature, than any oratorio ever 
yet composed. Handel wrote this glorious work jp 
three weeks only, and it was first produced in Dublin 
on April 13, 1742. In 1789 Mozart wrote his masterly 
additions to the instrumental score, which were intended 
as a substitute to extemporaneous accompaniments on 
the organ, with which the composer was accustomed to 
enrich the performance. Of late years, no oratorio hag 
been so often repeated or has enjoyed so great a repute, 
tion. It has been heard in every town in England; jt 
has spread over almost the whole continent ot Euro 
and it is becoming more and more known in the United 
States. Its fame in Great Britain and Ireland, the ey. 
dle of this school of music, and where the traditions of 
the composer and the music are best known, is truly unj. 
versal, and the performances we now notice have earnej 
for it a success in a manner which has never before been 
achieved on these shores. Such performances as thog 
in question cannot be judged by ordinary rules. The 
sublime religious words with which Handel has associat. 
ed the most magnificent of music are best appreciated 
when combined with a religious sentiment, which mug, 
more or less, always influence the listener during the 
delivery of those divine truths in a place most suitable 
for such contemplation—the house of God. A sacred 
building, such as a cathedral or a church, can alone gire 
to the whole that legitimate majesty and grandeur 
which are so wonderfully effective and in such complete 
harmony with the theme. The festival of the Trinity 
choirs must be taken asa grand church choral ovation to 
the genius of the great composer Handel, and as a proof 
that the rector, clergy, and corporation of Trinity parish 
are as anxious to make known the oratorio of this great 
master, in every complete way, as the organists of the 
parish in the performance of their choral services should 
be solicitous for a proper and eflicient performance of 
the works of those great Church writers, who, in the 
shape of “services” and “anthems,” have wedded their 
music to the sublimest portions of the liturgy of the 
Episcopal Church. 

If this festival, fostered and encouraged by wealth and 
influence, be perpetuated annually—and that it has been 
determined it shall be we can gather from the remarks 
of the rector of the parish, the Rev. Dr. Dix, in his ser. 
mon at the choral service on the morning of the festival 
—and is sustained by exertions no less satisfactory than 
those afforded on the past occasion by the band and 
chorus under the direction of Dr. James Pech—a most 
eflicient conductor of this school of music—the good that 
will accrue to popular taste and feeling for the highest 
branch of musical composition will be great ; and will 
tend to make the sublime productions of Handel as 
much loved, understood, and as well performed here as 
in the mother country, where for the last hundred years 
they have been the study and delight of the British n- 
tion. In conclusion we are glad to record that all con 
nected with the promotion of this festival deserve high 
praise for the manner in which things have been carried 
forward ; their unremitting exertions have rendered this 
occasion worthy of the illustrious musician whose work 
has, we believe, never yet been so finely rendered on 
these shores as at the first festival of the Trinity choirs. 


LITERARIANA. 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’s safety again seems not only possi- 
ble but likely. Sir Roderick Murchison is informed by 
Dr. Kirk under date of Zanzibar, Feb, 8—eleven days 
later than previous letters—that traders from beyond 
Lake Nyassa had been in November—two months after 
the rumored murder—at Maksura, which is but ten 
miles from the place where the massacre was said t0 
have taken place ; that these traders learned, not that any 
mishap had befallen Livingstone, but that he had been 
hospitably received at the north end of the Lake Nyasss 
and proceeded toward the Avisa or Babisa country. 
From all this there seems abundant room for hope that 
the painful rumors were the fabrications of the Johanna 
men who deserted him, and that the intrepid explorer is 
safely making his way onward, in such a way that he 
may not be heard from for months, Meanwhile asearch: 
ing party is to be fitted out without delay, more than 
twenty competent volunteers having promptly presented 
themselves to Sir Roderick Murchison alone, Thus 6 
new expedition will go, probably with gratifying resultt, 
since we gather from The Atheneum that it in purpored 
to adopt the plan, recently sugyested in that journal by 
Mr, W. D, Cooley, of taking out in pleees a veseel, to be 
oo together on the shore of the Nyassa, whereby would 
yw Kolved many of the disputed points concerning the 
African lake region, 


Prow, Freinir is engaged in another line of African 
Investigation, having started from Algeria for the Sahara 
to ascertain whethor the French colonies of Algeria and 
Senegal may not be joined by a road to pass through 
Timbuctoo, In Central Africa also is M, do Sainl, dill 
fently prosecuting his selentific researches. 


EXvLorations in other parts of the world are little 
less popular than in Africa, Mr. W. Parker Snow writes 
to The Albion to urge his countrymen in America (0 
maintain the honor of the British flag in the matter? 
Arctic discovery, Prof. Petermann, in behalf of the 


Germans, and Dr. Hayes, from this country, are oben”? 
make new efforts to reach the North Pole, France ‘. - 
lowing their example, but the British Admiralty 44 
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COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SCAP. 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE | 
Ors, in combination with GLyceRINE, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists. 





‘SPIEGEL _MEERSCHAUM. 
EsTABLISHED 1853. 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
First MEDAL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works. 

Monograms, Portraits, etc., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or keeps for sale. 

N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
satisfaction given ornosale. Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 


tyle. 
*,* Send for Circular. 


Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
| PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of DIsEASEs, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
ADULTs and CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 

pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink; and one bottle | 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 


cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 


its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug that Iam 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 


Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfigure the appearance, 


Two TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added to a | 


An INTERESTING LETTER is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S., etc. Speaking of 
those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 


he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; 


acquainted with. It és in the strictest sense a tonic with this in- 





THE ROUND TABLE. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Publishers’ Circular (Philadelphia), 


“It is certainly the best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country, and should be encouraged by all who have any tastg 
in literature.” 

The Richmond Eraminer. 

“This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
weeklies with the dignity and learning which belong to a quar. 
terly review. We have no hesitation in expressing the opinioy 
that it is the best literary paper, in all senses, published in the 
whole of the United States.” 


The New York Times. 





We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 








A NEW MEERSCHAUM STORE. 


We inform our readers that 


MESSRS. POLLAK & SON, 


who were the first to introduce the manufacture of Meerschaum 
Goods into this country, have opened a new store at 


27 John Street, near Nassau, 


for the convenience of smokers dowz town, in Brooklyn, Jersey, 
Williamsburg, and Hoboken. Their store at 691 Broapway, near 
Fourth Street, will continue as heretofore, and at both stores the 
largest selection of only warranted genuine meerschaum goods is 
kept. They cut pipes and cigar-holders of any shape to order, do 
repairing, and charge moderate prices. Boiling, $1. 


In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and He_mnoip’s Hicuity ConcenTRaTeD | 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value, 
Sold by all Druggists. 











THIS IS THE SEASON 

when changes 
of weather, climate, and food are most likely to produce sickness, 
A great French Physician says: ‘More than half of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify the system against 
changes of climate, weather, andfood. The great secret of health 
is to keep the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and 
uniform, so that changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, 
etc., cannot upset the machinery of the body, and breed disease.” 
Now, it is a fact, positive and well known, that there is no such 

bulwark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This splendid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for 
every symptom of a “* Stomach out of order.’”? And particularly 
do these Bitters serve the purpose of those who ‘live out of 
doors,”’ and are exposed to Changes of Weather, Raw Spring 
Winds and Weakening Summer Ileats. 

The secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct 
the juices of the stomach, set all its machinery at work, and 
enable it to resist and throw off the approaching danger. The 
tendency of the operations of Nature is always towards a cure ; 
all she needs is a little assistance at the proper time. How much 
more reasonable and sensible it is to help her along witha gentle 
yet powerful Tonic than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and fiery mixtures, 
which only stupefy and plant the seeds of disease and death. 


S—T—1860—X. 
They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 
They create a healthy appetite. 
They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 
They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours, 
They strengthen the system and enliven the mind, 
They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 
They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach, 
They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation, 
They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus, 
They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 
They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 


and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys 


drugyiste, 








strong, and are exhonsted nature’s great restorer. They are 
made of pure St, Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage with- 
out regard to age or time of day, Particularly recommended to 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant, Sold by all Gro- 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons, Only genuine when cork is 
covered by our private U, 8, Stamp. Beware of Counterfeits and 
refilled bottles, 


P. H. DRAKE & CO., Now York. 


Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa-~ 


KILLA is the Great Blood Purifier, Sold by all druggists, 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


A Protoxide of Iron, Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, giving 
Strength, Vigor, and New Life to the whole System, Asa 


SPRING MEDICINE 


it haw no equal, and for Debdility, Dyepepsta, etc,, it is a specific, 


A thirty-two page pamphlet sent free, 


J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 


36 Dey Street, New York, 
SOLD BY DUGG TA GENERALLY, 


valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so 


class unavailable or injurious. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
Established upwards of cighteen years, 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


DRvGGistT AND CHENIST, 
594 Broadway, New York, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





DR. HUBBARD’S TRUSS. 


1 have treated Hernia exclusively and constantly for 2 years, 





I can keep a rupture up with leas than half the pressore of any 
other truss now in use, 
make my truss fit the body as perfectly as the skin. 
touch the spine, or cord and bone before, or cramp and hurt, in 
any position of the body. 
| toany desired extent by the wearer. 
cases, 


person may wear my Truss one week, free of charge, 


Ican keep up perfectly any Hernia, I 
It does not 


The degree of pressure can be changed 


[can CURE a majority of 


The Truss is not complicated, Charges moderate, Any 


DR. N. W. HUBBARD, Office 571 Broadway, New York, 
Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses | 


tem, and purges out the humers that make disease. Sold by all 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

IL—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITUER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

IL—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, | 

| 





AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

IIIl.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO | 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- | 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY | 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- | 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR | 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 


V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS | 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME | 
WHEN DESIRED. 
VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 
VIUIL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 

PARIS, AND LONDON, 





sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic | 


“THe Roynp Tapce has become such a weekly journal as hag 
| been for a long time needed in the United States—a journal Which 
| has the genius and learning and brilliancy of the higher order of 
| London weeklies, and which, at the same time, has the Spirit and 
the instincts of America.” 


The Anglo-American Times (London). 


“Tt comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the 
chief London weeklies than the New York daily press does to that 
of the leading London dailies. Itis characterized by the strongest 
and freest expression of truth ; commenting without fear on social, 
political, and moral delinquencies.” 


Trubner’s Literary Record (London). 


“Tue New York Rounp TABLE is the bert literary paper pub. 
lished in the United States, It is independent, outspoken, free 


| from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 


to corrupt influences ; its warm advocacy of international copy: 
right and its denunciations of really indecent literature deserye 
special acknowledgment.” 


The Bookseller (London), 


“Tir Rounp Tanie is edited with an amount of good tasty 


~\ and elegance by no means Common in the United States,” 


The London Review, 
“Tie Rounp Tan.e is making the most praiseworthy efforts 
to elevate the tone of literary criticism and of independent and 


| healthy writing throughout the States,” 


The Cleveland (0.) Ilerald, 


“Ttis the best exponent of cultivated American thought tha 
has yet appeared among the weekly press, It is a literary (in the 
best sense of the term) and critical journal of which no Americay 
of taste need be ashamed, and, in the light of our past literary his 
tory, that is suying a good deal,” 


The Charleston (S, C.) Merevry. 

“This periodical has, by its manly and independent criticism 
and fearless advocacy of the true as Opposed to the false, and 
realities as opposed to conventional shame, established itself 
firmly in public opinion as our most successful weekly review; 
while the ability of its corps of contributors confirms the good 
fecling which its vigorous and anti-Philistine spirit has generally 
excited,” 

The Norfolk Virginian, 

“Tue RouND TaBLe is beyond all question the freshest, most 
vigorous, independent, and national journal in this country. 
Bold in its criticism of art and literature, sound in its ethics, yet 
fearless in exposing and rebuking both social and literary vices 
and wrongs, it is read and quoted by the more cultivated classes 
of America and England, its pages being adorned by contributions 
from the best writers in both countries. Tue Rounp Tantus is 
in this country what The Athenwum and Saturday Review are in 
the London circles—the medium of expression for the most re 
fined literary taste.” 


The Columbia ( Tenn.) Herald. 

“This is, beyond comparison, the best literary paper ever 
printed in America.” 

The New York Leader. 

“Tue Round TABLE has achieved cosmopolitan success. It is 
to the metropolis and provinces what The Suturday Review isto 
London and Great Britain's wilderness of parishes, Extracts 
from Tue Rounp Tansee figure weekly in Public Opinion, pulr 
lished in London, and made up of the best clippings from the best 
papers in the world.” 

The Troy Times. 
“Tun Rounp Tanie has a fleld of its own, and the fleld it 


IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE | made itself, by its dashing way of dealing with men and things, 


PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
EC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 


The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
ds undertaken, The subsequent charges vary ta accordance with 
the actual service rendered, 


All Commlasiona should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Roeforence, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themaclyes in communt 
eation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, #1, 

Those who desire brilllancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which Hiiano y's Concun- 
grate Exrnact or SANBAPATUILLA Invariably doos, Ak for 
Hlelmbold's, Take no other, Sold by all drugyists, 





| literary, moral, scientific, and indeed with whatever came in its 

way. All in all, it is the most entertaining weekly printed for 

well-read, thinking, cultivated people, who care to get under the 

surface of things, and who do thinking on their own account.” 
The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

“ Many lazy, complacent thinkers have fallen Into the habit ofae 
cusing Tine Rounp Tain of fippancy and unde consorlousnes’ 
We have been surprised, too, to note the fact that the press aa 
Also, In many instances, fallon Into the same error and injustice. 
Such readers and writers forget that it Ia the province of paper 
like Tie Rounp Tan.e to aseall error, rather than tamely to ae 
prove established truth; and that, at the present day, trenchant, 
woll-dirocted, and persistent blows are necessary to produce (lee 
sired reforma, “The firat object to be effected Is to arrest alter 
tion and thereby to elleit thought and discussion, ‘That Tue 
RouND TABLE has succeoded moxt admirably in doing this ls beet 
demonstrated by the unreasonable opposition which tt hae mot 
with, Weadmire the persiatent courage with whieh It clinge to 
its purpose; ita bold, manly course, and the industry andl qntor 
prise with which each week it comes up smiling to ite work.” 

The Davenport (loway Gaxette, 
“Wo hazard nothing in saying that it ia the beat edited literary 


paper of the day, and it has become much by tts disdain of all It 
erary Cliques and chicanery,” 
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THE CRUCIAL TEST 
of the value ofa medicine is Time. Does experience confirm the 


claims put forth in its favor at the outset? is the grand question. 
Apply this criterion, 80 simple yet so searching, to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 

How has it worn? What has been its history? Wow does it 

stand to-day ? 

The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD. Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the likeproperties have appeared and disap- 

ved. The “limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 
with empirical failures. But Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted. So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
so say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a houschold name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
jea,and the West Indies. It is administered as a specific, and 


with enccess, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver | 


complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation, 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agrecable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood, 


Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York, 


For sale by all Drugyists, 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
SaARSAPARILLA, The dose is small, Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err, Sold by all drugywists, 


Scrofula, Rhoumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tlons of the Skin, Swollon Clands, 
etc., etc. 


A Worp or Apvice TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GewenaLLy.—Scrofula is the base of a great varicty of diseases, 
the cure of which fs certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly, 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif 
ferent afllictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 


For gale at all the principal druggists’. 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 
Penn. Salt’ Manufacturing Company’s 
Saponifier. 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 
There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
foap, that will cost you 2c, per lb, ; and if you buy the grease, it 
Will come only to 6c, or Te. per 1b. 


In saving your waste grease, and 


For sale at all the principal grocers’, drugists’, and general 
dealers’, 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Playing from one to twenty-four tunes, costing from $350 to 
$2,280, Every variety of the newest accompaniments: Voix Ce- 
lestes (Celestial Voices), Organocleldes, Mandolines, Expres: 
tlyen, Picolos, Bella, Druma, Castanets, ete,, etc, Musical-boxes 
ate vory durable, 

Thoy are fine ornamenta for the Parlor, as well as pleasant 
Companions for the invalid, Having given our epecial attention 
to that trade for over fifteen years, we aro able to supply every 


Want quicker and better than In any house in this country, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
IMPORTERS, 


21 Maiden Lane (up stairs), Now York, 


MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED, 





A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
plexion follows the use of HELMBOLD’s CoNCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
tions of the skin. Sold by all Druggists. 





Just PUBLISHED : 


“The Silver Head;’” ‘“ The Double Deceit.” 
Comedies, by Laughton Osborn. 1 elegant 12mo vol., large 
paper, $2. 

“Full of striking situations, quick and lively in movement, and 
sparkling in dialogue.’"—New York Citizen. 
LATELY, BY SAME AUTHOR: 


“ Calvary;” “Virginia.’’ Tragedies. Uniform style. 
$1 50. 
“Handled with skill and power.”’—Albion. ‘* A work of decided 
power ; severe, simple, strong, thoroughly classical.”"—New York 
Citizen. 


“Masterly."—Troy Whig. 


verbal affectation.”"—Z?ound Table. 


M. DOOLADY, Publisher, 


448 Broome Street, New York. 


“Singularly free from 





Old eyes made new without spectacles, 
doctor, or medicine. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

Address DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 
Chartered by Congress, and having five Government Directors 
appointed by the President of the United States, offer their 
FIRST MORTGAGE THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 
BEARING SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
PAYABLE SEMIL-ANNUALLY LN GOLD, 
Vor sale through the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 
% Nassau Street; 
MESSRS. CLARK, DODGE & CO.,, 


Bankers, 51 Wall Street ; 
and 


JOUN J, CISCO & SON, 
Bankers, 33 Wall Street, 
In the City of New York, 
at NINETY PER CENT. of their par value, with Accrued In- 
terest. 

These bonds are secured by a FIRST MORTGAGE on the 
RAILROAD AND EQUIPMENT OF SIXTEEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS PER MILE, much less than one-half the cost of the 
road. THREE HUNDRED AND FIVE MILES have been com- 
pleted in the most substantial manner, and fully equipped with 
rolling stock, locomotives, machine and car shops, engine houses, 
and station buildings built mostly of brick, and have been 


APPROVED AND ACCEPTED BY 
GOVERNMENT, 


THE 


after an examination and report by the Government Commission- 
ers, and are now in successful operation. 

The Company has on hand iron, ties, and all other material 
sufficient to complete the road to thé Rocky Mountains—a dis- 
tance from Omaha of 617 miles—by the 1st of September, the 
time pledged for its completion by the contractor. TWELVE 
THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED (12,500) ACRES OF LAND PER 
MILE are granted to the company by the Government in addi- 
tion to the subsidy of SIXTEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS FOR EACH MILE OF ROAD AS COM- 
PLETED, The Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, now com- 


pleted, connects with this road at Omaha, and is doing a large 


business in passengers and freight, 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, and the Hannibal and St, Joseph Railroad Compan 


jes expect to extend connecting links of road to Omaha during 





possibly accommodate, 


recommending them to the public, 


for the accommodation of investors in these Bonda, 
Ilon, 8, D, MORGAN and Hon, OAKES AMES, Trusteos, 





JOUN J, CISCO, Treasurer, 





N E W 


BOOKS 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


NEIGHBORS’ WIVES. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Il. 
ON THE BORDER. 
By Edmund Kirke. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
IIt. 


STEPHEN DANE. 


By Miss Douglass, author of In Trust. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Iv. 
TWICE TAKEN: 


An Historical Romance of the Maritime British Provinces. By 
Charles W. Hall. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
Vv. 
SHAKINCS. 
Etchings from the Naval Academy. By a Member of the Class 
of 6%. 58 illustrations, $5. 


vi. 

SERPENTS IN THE DOVE’S NEST. 
By Rev. John Todd, D.D. Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Vit. 

PEAT AS AN ARTICLE OF FUEL. 

By T. H. Leavitt. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

VIII. 

BEET-ROOT SUCAR AND CULTIVATION 


OF THE BEET. 
By E. B. Grant. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Sold by all booksellers and news-dealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, 


Comfort and cure for the Ruptured. Sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 

Address DR. E, B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street, 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood, Hetmnoia's Ex- 
TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value, Sold by 
all druggists, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

Volceand Action. By J. E. Fronisurr, Professor of Elo- 
cution, New York University. 264 pp., price $1 50, Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

This work is especially designed for Public Speakers, Teachers, 
and Students as a SELF-INsTRucTOoR in the art of ReapiInG and 

SPEAKING well. 


‘*More thorough and philosophical in its treatment of the sub- 
ject than any we have yet seen, especially for those attempting to 
improve in elocution without a teacher.”—Pennsylvania School 
Journal, 


“Compiled with much care and with an honest desire to re- 
move difliculties. The book contains practical rules for cultivat- 
ing the voice, and suggestions regarding the proper manner of 
reading.”—New York Times. 

“The present volume is one of the few that are really useful. 
The author has the true idea of speaking, and teaches his pupil 
to follow nature.— Citizen. 


“The book will help to remedy the defect of a weak voice.” — 
Herald of Health. ; 


‘“*Whatever Prof. F. says is eminently practical:”’— Wisconsin 
Journal of Education. 


“Clear and concise directions and system of signs.’”°—New 
York Home Journal. 

“Cannot fail to prove valuable to all teachers of oratory.’’— 
Farm and Fireside. 

“His manual introduces some new forms of Elocutionary dis- 
cipline and is complete and useful. There is but one voice, we be- 
lieve, as to the excellence of Prof. Frobisher’s system.’’— Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 

**One of the best manuals on the subject of elocution that we 
have ever seen.’’— Ohio Educational Monthly. 


Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. — 


Chemistry of a Kernel of Wheat and Bar- 
ley. The nutritious properties are combined in COMSTOCK’S 
RATIONAL FOOD (Liebig’s formula), and easily digested by the 
weakest stomach, restoring health and strength to invalids and 
dyspeptics, and being a perfect substitute for mothers’ milk for 
infants. No medicine is necessary where this food is used. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 
67 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


** Equal to Kast Lynne, John Halifax, or any popular novel.’’— 


Mirror. 
Nat Cregory; or, Old Maid’s Secret. 
A NOVEL, 


BY WILLIAM SETON, 
Svo, paper, price 50 cents, 

Sond in your orders early, 
HILTON & CO,, 


Publishera, 


JR, 





the next year, 80 that four Trunk Railroads from the East will soon 
greatly contribute to the business of this Road, and the Central 
Pacific, being constructed with great energy from California to 
meet this Great National Railroad across the Continent in 1870, 
onsure for tall the business, both passenger and freight, it can 
The interest on these Bonds being 
payable in gold, and the issue ao amall per mile, there can be no 
question as to their safety, and the Company has no healtation in 
Arrangements are being 
made with the National Banks generally throughout the country 


128 Naseau Street, N, ¥. 


Ladies Discard Injurious Paddings,—Madame 
Jumel's Mammarial Balm and Patent Elevators develop the form 
phystologically, Depot 07 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth 
Street, N, Y, Send stamp for Treatise, Sold at druggists’ and 
ladies’ furnishing atorea everywhere, 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Beat for family and manufacturing purposes, 
Liberal discounts allowed, 


Agente wanted, 
Wareroomea, 616 Broadway, N, Y. 


Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
effects of Face Powders and Washes, All such remedies close up 
the pores of the akin, and in a short time destroy the complexion, 
If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 





Hnimnonup's Extnact SANBAVANLLLA, Sold by all Druggiste. 





ca 
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ON THE HEICHTS 
(AUF DER HOEIHE). 
BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 
3 vols, 16mo, paper, price $2 25. 


This is the first issue of a series of English translations of 
eminent German authors, published by Baron Tauchnitz, in a 
style uniform with his great series of British authors, 

Auerbach’s “Auf der Hoehe” has been translated into all the 
principal European languages, and is coneidered by not a few of 
the best judges to be nearer perfection than any other novel, 

The London 7imes says: 

“It is being devoured by the reading world, and has had a more 
rapid success than any work of the kind ever published in Ger- 
many.” 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers 


(Sole agents of Bernard Tauchnitz in the United States), 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





BISHOP HOPKINS’S NEW BOOK, 
THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 
IN VERSE. 
BY THE 
RIGHT REV. JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D., 
BISHOP OF VERMONT. 





This work has been prepared for the use of Bible Classes, 
Schools, and Families, and gives a brief outline of the History of 
the Church from the beginning of the world, in three parts, 

Many portions of this sketch in verse—especially the history 
of the rise and progress of Romish corruptions, the Reformation, 
and tie principles that need to be insisted on at the present day 
in order to secure the true Unity of the Church throughout the 
world—are wrought out with great fulness and care; and yet the 
whole is so brief that it will be easily mastered even by the chil- 
dren in our Sunday-schools. 

The usual discount made to Sunday-schools. 


W. I. POOLEY, Publisher, 
331 Pearl Street (Harper & Brothers’ Building), New York. 
Sent by mail upon receipt of price. Sunday-school cheap edi- 
tion, 50 cents; fine edition, 75 cents; family edition, $1 50. 
GOOD BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Margaret Maitland. By Mrs. Olyphant. Price $1 50. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 
CHOICE! SPARKLING! BRILLIANT! 


Will be found in the New Collection, entitled ‘“* THE PIAN- 
IST’S ALBUM,”’ just out, containing all the popular pieces that 
are invariably called for, and with which every player should be 
familiar. Adapted to the capacity of the majority of performers. 
Price : Plain, $2 50; cloth, $3; full gilt, $4. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. Publishers, 
Boston ; 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 





THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Tue Rounp TaBLe, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

As a large number of the regular readers of THz RounD TaBLE 
will now pass some time in Europe, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas- 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence, 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for THz Rounp TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 











Steam to Liverpool, calling at Queenstown 
(Ireland). 
The Inman Line sailing twice a week, carrying U. 8. Mails, 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


From Pier 45, Nonta River. 





RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STRAMER SAILING BYBRY SATURDAY, 


Payable in Gold, Payable in Currency, 


The Round ‘Table. 


ALL THE MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 
or 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 

may be obtained at wholesale and retail of 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY. 


Assets, 1867, - - - = = 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 
B, F, JOUNSON, Vice-President, 
GEORGE F, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
Il, LASSING, Manager of Agencies, 


$2,000,000. 


45 WALL STREET. 


JANUARY 1, 1867, 
$400,000 00 


CASH CAPITAL, . . ° . 
SURPLUS, a ° 161,331 61 


ASSETS,. . . . . $561,331 61 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


. . . 








ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 





For Sale.—A copy of The Autographic Mirror. Royal 
quarto, 2 vols. London, 1864. This is a splendid photographic 
collection of autographic letters and signatures of the most emi- 
nent men of the modern world, in war, letters, and art, extending 
from William the Conqueror to Victor Hugo and the Napoleons. 

A few copies only were ever published. It is a magnificent or- 
nament for parloror library. Price for the 2 vols., $65. Apply to 
AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LITERARY REFERENCE. 





vols., full green morocco. Paris edition, 1744. From the library 
of Rey. Bleazar Williams (Indian missionary), supposed by many 
to be the lost Dauphin, son of Louis XVI. He died at Green Bay, 
Wieconsin, about 1853. Apply to AMenicAN Bunnau ron Litan- 
ARY Rererence, 





FIRST CABIN, . 
te London, 
to Paftien, .« « «5 «185 


» $110|/ BTHEBRAGH, ... . . BHO 
: 115 to Lbondom, . «yy NS 
toPatia,, 1.31. 4 

Passage by the Wednesday Mteamera—Virat Cabin, $110) Mteor- 
Age, $45—payable in Curreney, 

Passengers aleo forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Hremen, ete,, 
At moderate rates, 

ieerage passage from Liverpool ar Queenstawn, #45 

Tieketes ean be bought here by persone sending for their frienda, 

For further information apply at the Company's Offices 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 
1h Hvondway, New York, 


Wanted,—A person to translate German into Biglish with 


[May 18, 186, 


— = = St enn 
THE NORTH-WESTERN 
INSURANCE AND MERCANTILE JOURNAL 
FOR MAY, 
QUARTO, THIRTY-TWO PAGES, 
CONTENTS, 
Mutual Benefit Societies ; Commercial Travellers, No, Iv Th 
Rainforth Fraud; A Good Work; The Cost of Transporting p ‘ 
duce to Market; Russian America; War on the Israelites: Re 
markable Impudence ; Among the Workers in Silver and Gold: 
A Lost Policy-Holder (continued); The Sorgho Enterprise and it 
Success; Frauds on Insurance Companies ; A Waif of the Past, 
Insurance—Judicial Decisions; Chicago Fire Department, under 
the New Charter; Business Changes; An Hour in the ‘Opera 


House Studios ; Literary ; Monthly Digest of Insurance, Mercay. 
tile, Financial, Mining, Manufacturing, and Art News, 


For sale by all Newadealers, Single copies, 20 cents 


; Bu 7 
tion per annum, $2. becrlp 


Address all communications to Eprron Norri WESTERN Iy. 
SURANCE AND MERCANTILE JOURNAL, P,-O, Box 169, Chicago, Il) 


GENERAL AGENTS: WESTERN NEWS CO,, 
Chicago, Ill. 
siamiiiciibai aenaibiniseedebaesetiecammmotestaotine ee oe 
DAVID G. FRANCIS 
(FORMERLY C, 8, FRANcI8 & Co.,), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKs, 
506 BROADWAY (up-sTarRs), 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to time 
and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 

SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 

STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 

WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PuRE JUICE or THE Grarez, 


WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYOUS, 


So_e AGENT, 


389 UNION SQUARE. 


ee Ry 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 


AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





SS —e 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


Make the ‘ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application. 
Report of the American Institute. 


- FLORENCE. 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S&S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York: 


GEORGE STECK & CO. 





facility and precision, Apply at AMBRICAN BunwAl FoR Lite: 
ARY HeranANen, 


Wanted.—A copy of Parker's Heminiseonces of Tiufis 
Choate, Address AM#nioAN HURHAU FoR LITBHARY IermnHNOR, 


Wanted ,—Toppfer's Adventures of Obadiah Oldie, Ad 
dress AMmRiOAN HUnHAU FoR LITHRARY HiPnnANOn, 


ad 


Addresa 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
188 Nassau Atreet, New York, 





Had the thprecedented trinmph to be awarded two prises at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Hair of the American Inatitute, Get, 1865 (being Of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of (helt 


GRAND AND SQUAT PIANOS, 


ever exhibited, Send for Ciroulara, 


WARHROOMA, 141 HIGHT ATHHHT, Naw Your, 
Hetween Broadway and Mourth Aventié, 





Printed for Tae Hound Tania Aseooravion by Joun A, Giay & Gawwn, 10 and 16 Jaceb Mireet; and published at the office, 148 Nassau Mireet, Maturday, May 16, (WOT, 





First premium received ever all competition, when and whet: 
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